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Use Ethyl for Safer, 
More Efficient Operation 


The pounding of a knocking 
engine is as bad on the 
driver’s nerves as it is on the 
engine. He isn’t likely to take 
care of the truck he feels is 
ready for the scrap heap. 
Ethyl stops knocking. 

The greater power of Ethyl 
eliminates much gear shift- 
ing—another point for saving 
driver fatigue and prevent- 
ing accidents; it eliminates 
much of the slow traveling in 
low gear. With Ethyl there is 
less tendency to ‘‘whoop it 
up”’ when a hill is in sight. 
Use Ethy] for safety. 
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NEW IMPROVED 


ETHYL GASOLINE 


Fleet Owners Benefit by 
Oil Companies’ Advance 


RACTICALLY overnight — every fleet 
P operator who uses Ethyl Gasoline finds 
himself with better equipment. Without so 
much as turning a set-screw he is now get- 
ting better performance from every unit. 
Better performance because he is getting 
better gasoline. 


Why the change? 


Ethyl was created to fill the need of the 
automotive industry for a fuel that would 
allow more efficient engines of higher com- 
pression ratio. In the years Ethyl has been 
on the market every manufacturer has in- 
creased the compression of his engines. 
Nearly every passenger car manufacturer— 
and several leading manufacturers of heavy 
duty engines—now offer high compression 
as either standard or optional equipment. 
Some super-high compression 
engines are now being sold. 

The oil companies selling 
Ethyl Gasoline have always 
met the demands of automobile 
engines. They intend to keep 
abreast of future needs. The 





Announced tls month 


anti-knock standard of Ethyl Gasoline 
is raised to make sure that—in the 
future as in the past—Ethy] will always 
bring out the full performance of any 
engine. 


Put away your test apparatus 


You need never test Ethyl Gasoline. Before 
a refiner adds Ethyl fluid to his gasoline, a 
sample goes to one of the Ethy] laboratories, 
where it must pass strict tests for gum, sul- 
phur, distillation characteristics and other 
qualities of good motor fuel. Only after it 
has passed these tests is the prescribed 
amount of Ethyl fluid added to bring it up 
to the standard of the new improved Ethy] 
Gasoline. 

Consider Ethyl for your fleet now. Ethyl 
Gasoline has proved the most eccnomical 
motor fuel for many operators, under vary- 
ing conditions of equipment and operation. 
Now, when economies are of extra im- 
portance, Ethyl] Gasoline offers you an even 
greater value, an even _ higher 
quality. Ethyl Gasoline Corpora- 
tion, New York City. 
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Ethyl fluid contains lead 
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Two 
LINE 
Editorials 


Will March both come in and go 
out like a lion? 

The shortest month DID prove bad 
for the shorts. 

Hoover’s stock will follow the 
market. 


Winter is nearly over. 


Spring should see business rise. 


To Congress: Congratulations on 
your co-operation. 


Time to cut out price-cutting. 
France, long apparently immune, 
now is getting hers. 


Bears finally found the market un- 
bearable. 


Hoarding is ending. 


Europe would love to have Am- 
erica’s brand of “inflation.” 


A dole is easy to start, hard to end. 


The best bank stocks are bargains. 


A prediction: Japan will back 
down—but not out of Manchuria. 


“Hoover Stops Handshaking.” Not 
at him. 


ee 


Abandoning the gold 
didn’t start Britain booming. 


standard 


U. S. currency will continue as 
good as gold. 


For profit, buy now. 


Warmer weather will thaw many 
frozen assets. 


Putting money in investments will 
prove more profitable than putting it 
im socks. 
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FORBES is devoted to the principle that, 
although based upon the profit motive, business 
exists for man and not man for business; that 
an adequate editorial service must therefore 
include, in addition to BUSINESS news and 
FINANCIAL information, the subject of 
human relations — the BUSINESS OF LIFE. 
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a 
true travel 

Scores of modern-minded business men have discovered that 

American Airways Business Travel Planning Service can help 


them make the most effective use of air transportation. By air— 
they see more people, do more business, in less time, at lower cost. 
















Our Business Travel Planning Staff will gladly plan your next 
trip to secure time and money savings for you. Address American 
Airways Business Travel Planning Service, 122 East 42nd Street, 
New York City, giving full details of your proposed journey. 


We will send you complete itineraries, showing all departures, 
arrivals, stop-overs, air or rail connections, and one-way and round- 
trip fares between the points you mention. Travel Planning is 
but one of the complete transportation and air mail services ren- 
dered by American Airways over its nationwide network of airlines. 


Reservations and information regarding travel by American Airwaysmay also 
be obtained at any leading hotel, travel agency, or Postal Telegraph office. 


AMERICAN AIRWAYS 2. 


COAST TO COAST e CANADA TO THE GULF 







Directly Nationwide 

Serving 60 Passenger 

Major Air Mail 
American Express 
Cities Services 
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What’s in 
the Wind 


71TH each month that passes, 
W it becomes more apparent that 
a new type of leadership is 
needed in business. And is going to 
be increasingly in demand. 

Many companies are succeeding, 
these days, in making a profit—even 
in making substantial gains—while 
ali around them are others. still 
floundering in red ink. 

Why? = Favorable circumstances 
undoubtedly account for some suc- 
cesses. It is easier right now, for 
instance, to make money in electric 
refrigeration than in machine tools. 
. . . But favorable opportunity by no 
means accounts for all the cases of 
1932 success. One manufacturer of 
highly specialized machinery has been 
“in the black” seven months now, 
with his competitors still losing hope- 
lessly. One maker of oil burners 
gained 30 per cent. in sales last year, 
with the industry as a whole reported 
16 per cent. below 1930 levels. 

There is a reason, of course, for 
each such success. And it is to be 
found in the way in which some one 
responsible executive or an entire 
executive organization is going after 
its problem of management. Where 
other executives take for granted that 
present conditions prevent profitable 
operation, these few are throwing 
imagination, courage, determination, 
and constructive planning into the 
breach. The one thing which the 
successful ones do take for granted is 
that if they tackle the job in the right 
way they will get the results they 
want and need. 


“Pitchforked Into a Company, What 
Would I Do?” is the interesting 
theme of a report which W. J. 
Donald of the American Manage- 
ment Association is preparing for 
FORBES readers. Suddenly given 
the management of any business 
to-day, what would you do? And 
in your job, what would someone 
else do? 


Incidentally, who are some of these 
men who to-day are showing them- 
selves at home amid the business 
difficulties of 1932? 

It seems fairly certain, now, that 
many of those who were our business 
leaders yesterday will never again 
sep out in front. Some are nearly 
as bewildered as would have been a 
knight of King Arthur’s Court 
moved forward into Connecticut Yan- 
kee times. While they wait for better 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A MUTUAL ORGANIZATION, FOUNDED IN 1845 INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 





87th ANNUAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1931 


ASSETS (itemized below) . ; : . : ; ; ; ‘ ; ; .  $1,890,144,880.69 
LIABILITIES (itemized below) ' ; ; .  $1,770,472,137.51 
EXCESS OF ASSETS OVER LIABI LITIES (General entainies Fund) . . $ 119,672,743.18 
































DIRECTORS Per Cent 
JOHN E. ANDRUS ASSETS of Total 
Manufacturer, : ' 
ane fe ons ata Cash on Hand or in Bank . . . . .$  9,792,153.75 52 
gg oll ne United States Government Bonds . . 47,531,980.91 251 
os State, County and Municipal Bonds . — 115,177,905.97 6.09 
OClaeman a the Rood, Public Utility Bonds . . . . . . . — 151,189,300.14 8.00 
Bites, Fabyen © Co.. Ene. Industrial Bonds ........ 19,793,579.91 1.05 
MORTIMER N. BUCKNER , 2027 
Chairman of the Board, Railroad — , - ar ™ . .  383,112,490.26 
ae One eee Canadian Bonds (Dominion, Prov- 
S A. BUCKNER 
ales Mae Gar bie ince, City, etc.) . . 38,381 ,749.63 2.03 
a co hae United Kingdom of Great Britain & a 
restaent, olumoia n 4 984 694 80 
CHARLES A. CANNON Ireland Bonds. . ° ,984,694. 
President, Cannon Mills Co. Other Foreign Bonds. . . Son 2,179,464.57 12 
IDGE 
CALVIN Fo iem of the United States | Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks . . 62,402,545.00 3.30 
GEORGE B. CORTELYOU Real Estate Owned (including Home 
noone gy + Office) . . . _37,777,895.52 2.00 
an 0 e , 
Ex-Secretary of the Treasury First Mortgages « on ‘City "Properties .  547,233,154.68 28.95 
oe, ot = First Mortgages on Farms. ... . 26,003,152.14 1.37 
airman of the Board, 
Ralston-Purina Co. Policy Loans. . . 379,479,403.29 20.08 
oo gg Bindi Minis Interest and Rents Due ond Accrued 31,938,020.47 1.69 
— 2 SS ee ae ge eee ae eee ee ee 33, 167,389 65 1.76 
zeneral, . . rmy -_ 
“HARLES D. HILLES : 
“Resident Mer., N. ¥. Stote Total... . . . . « « « $1,890,144,880.69 100.00 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp. ‘ in 
HALE HOLDEN (In this statement, bonds not subject to amortization and all stocks are valued at 
Chairman, Executive Committee, market quotations as of December 3lst.) 
Southern Pacific Co. 
CHARLES EVANS HUGHES, Jr. 
Hughes, Schurman & Dwight ‘ L ft A BI L I Tt IE S 
Former U. §. Solicitor General 
ALBA B. JOHNSON Reserves—For All Contractual Obli- 
Philanthropist, F President 
Ghiwuwast“£ gations . . . $1,698,495,195.70 
ee For Dividends Payable in 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 1932 ee Aa aes. ia a 63,210,338.00 
bag nar gk Dong a 6,463,925.07 
Trustee, Columbia University a ee eee ee 2,302,678.74 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 
mag ty Saag Total Liabilities . . . . . . $1,770,472,137.51 
GERRISH H. MILLIKEN General Contingency Fund ... . _ 119,672,743.18 
oe Bg cess & —, 
ry Woods ommission ouse ie 
FRANK PRESBREY Total ...... . . « «© $1,890,144,880.69 
Frank Presbrey Co., Advertising 
JOHN J. PULLEYN 
Chairman of the Board, 











Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 
GEORGE M. REYNOLDS 





. . . : POLICY PAYMENTS AND INSURANCE STATEMENT 
Chairman of Executive Committee, 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Co. Paid to Living Policyholders (Including werened - « « « « $156,096,109.08 
J. BARSTOW SMULL Paid to Beneficiaries in Death Claims .. . a cg oe is 71,487 ,826.31 
Vice-Pres., J. H. Winchester & Co.; 
Pres., N.Y. ae See ao Total Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries in 1931 . . $227,583,935.39 





JESSE ISIDOR STRAUS 
President, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 





RIDLEY WATTS New Insurance Paid for in 1931 . me 
Retired Merchant; Insurance in Force December 31, 1931 os ee ee 6 « + eee 
Director, Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
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days, others step forth to prove that 
it isn’t necessary to wait. 

Who are these newcomers, these 
men just coming over the horizon of 
a new business day? What are their 
methods? What have they “on the 
ball” that yesterday’s business lead- 
ers lack? 


“New Leaders of a New Day” is 
the title of a highly interesting 
series of pen portraits of business 
men you may never have heard of, 
men the insiders believe are going 
to be responsible for the great 
business successes of to-morrow. 


Watch for them soon, in FORBES. 


Choosing these candidates for to- 
morrow’s fame has, by the way, been 
one of the most interesting of 
ForBes recent editorial tasks. But 
it’s one that we never could have per- 
formed alone. We've been carrying 
on a sort of straw vote among a 
chosen group of business men, from 
coast to coast, each of whom is in a 
position to know some at least of the 
New Leaders of a New Day.... 
The list grows and is pruned almost 
daily. Nominations are still open, if 
any reader has names he thinks we 
may have overlooked. 


Which stocks are now favored 
by leading executives? Another 
FORBES Quarterly Stock Question- 
naire will appear in an early issue. 


Last November, Horace B. Mat- 
thews told Fores readers in no 
uncertain terms Why the Realty 
Bond Bubble Burst. Since then, 
many of the evils against which he 
warned have increased in intensity. 


One extremely active mortgage 
house of high standing sold millions 
of dollars of bonds, a few years ago, 
on the plea that a first mortgage was 
an absolutely unbreakable and almost 
sacred primary claim against a mort- 
gaged property. To-day this same 
house is pleading with those who pur- 
chased its offerings not to be too hard 
on others who in one way or another 
have put money into the same enter- 
prises with security or claims subor- 
dinate to mortgage. Its plea seems in 
effect to be that first mortgages, now 
that investors’ money is in them, 
ought not to rank ahead of the claims 
of others who took higher risks in 
hope of higher reward. 

Is the mortgage bond situation 
going to go down in history as one 
of the black spots of business defla- 
tion? Time will tell. 


Mr. Matthews, meanwhile, has been 
throwing his searchlicht onto the 
happenings of this Winter in the 
mortgage bond fie'd. Every owner 
of realty bonds ought to read his 
forthcoming report on conditions as 
he finds them—and what to do 





about it. 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


FACT and GOMMENT 


By the 


HE career of the late Edgar 
Wallace, most prolific and high- 
est paid of all British writers, em- 


EDGAR 
WALLACE: 
LESSON FROM 
HIS CAREER bodies encouragement for many of 
us whose fortunes have fared so 
badly during the last two years that we have been tempted 
to conclude that we are failures. Wallace, after knowing 
success, became a pitiable failure. Starting from the slums, 
he joined the British army, was sent to the Boer War in 
the ranks, developed aptitude for writing Kiplingesque 
poetry mostly about Tommy Atkins, inspired the admira- 
tion of Kipling, bought his discharge from the army, 
became Lord Northcliffe’s most picturesque war corre- 
spondent, conceived a most ingenious and _ elaborate 
scheme for fooling the military censor all through the 
peace negotiations, won fame and was made editor-in- 
chief of a daily newspaper he founded in Johannesburg 
with the backing of ample capital. His rise went to his 
head. Time and again he asked this writer to do his daily 
stint. Wallace gave himself over largely to pleasure, 
spending and sport. He piled up debts. Then he sud- 
denly decamped the country. 
He dropped out of sight. One day the writer ran into 
A Beau Brummell in his heyday, Wal- 
His whole apparel, deport- 


him in London. 
lace was shockingly seedy. 
ment, and demeanor were those of a licked man. Humil- 
iated, he hurried away. 

Ina few years his name began to appear in cheap maga- 
zines, in “shilling shockers,” then in higher-grade publica- 
tions. He worked prodigiously. His writings caught on. 
He produced short stories, serials, a daily newspaper 
column, books, finally plays, at a rate never approached by 
any other writer. His income became the talk of the 
country. King George did not deem it unfitting to 
acknowledge his fondness for Edgar Wallace’s thrilling 
tales. Finally, Hollywood paid him a princely ransom to 
become for a few months a scenario writer. There 
Wallace was stricken with pneumonia and died after three 
days’ illness, at 56. F 

If Wallace could stage such a spectacular comeback 
after having tasted success and suffered abject defeat, 
isn’t there hope for the rest of us if we will but grit our 
teeth, cease to poison ourselves with self-pity, stop be- 
moaning what-might-have-been, and apply ourselves with 
every ounce of energy and enthusiasm to rebuilding our 
fortunes? The man made of the right kind of stuff may 
find himself down, but he need not necessarily stay down. 
Let’s go to it! 


Most men tire of being retired. 


EDITOR 


PURVEYOR RITISH merchants and manu- 
TO HIS facturers covet the honor of 
MAJESTY, being able to display the sign, “Pur- 
MAN veyors to His Majesty, the King.” 

[very American business man, 
every American workman, every citizen contributing 


honest work can display a still more enviable sign: ‘“Pur- 
veyor to His Majesty, Man.” After all, isn’t this the 
only true touchstone to apply to a life: “Am I honestly 
and honorably serving my fellowmen?’’ The man who 
cleans sewers is serving His Majesty, Man, just as worth- 
ily as priest or politician, merchant or mechanic, banker 
or bootblack. Every man and woman who toils con- 
scientiously plays a part in the great human drama enacted 
on the world’s stage. Manual exertion is as vital to prog- 
ress as mental exertion. Without followers, there could 
be no leaders. The humblest should thrill to the thought 
that the menial task, performed in the right spirit, is 
majestic. 

Give us, Lord, a sustaining, uplifting, inspiring vision 
of our daily duties. 


The man who can take it on the chin usually takes the 
prize. 


THIS ALVIN BULLOCK, Western 
PSYCHOLOGY pioneer investment trust ban- 
LIKELY ker who invaded New York and has 


TO CHANGE built up an enviable business, tells 
me this incident: A salesman tried 
in vain to sell a man an electric heater. Times were so 
hard and money so scarce that the prospect couldn’t think 
of spending ten dollars. The talk drifted to the stock of 
In a jiffy the man fished out of 
his safe $5,400 in paper currency and ordered stock for 
the full amount. Isn’t the country full of individuals 
possessed by a similar mental attitude? They have accumu- 
lated and tucked away money, but will not spend normally. 
It is a foregone conclusion that by and by many will decide 
that opportunities to invest profitably are slipping away 
from them. Then you will see securities soar. 


the salesman’s company. 


Milk becomes butter only after much churning. 


Lose ideals and you find ordeals. 
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Something to Be Thankful For 
“Oh, look what I’ve found!” 
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THE GREATEST S there any greater benefactor 
BENEFACTOR than the man who runs his busi- 
IS THE MAN ness in black ink? John D. Rocke- 
IN BLACK INK feller told me that he derived more 

satisfaction from having been able 
to provide employment at good wages to a large number of 
breadwinners than from having given away hundreds of 
millions of dollars. Many critics of business men do not 
realize the fundamental importance of creating opportuni- 
ties for many individuals and families to earn a livelihood. 
Is it not true that all who are not engaged either in farm- 
ing or in business live off these two classes? Most poli- 
ticians are but parasites. This country is suffering from 
too many parasites, too many tax-eaters, too many handi- 


caps upon business, too much interference with industry 
and trade and transportation, too many burdens on enter- 
prise, too much legislation obnoxious to our foreign 
customers. All this has made it more and more difficult 
for business men to keep out of red ink. No enterprise 
chronically afflicted with red ink can maintain payrolls. 
Let red ink become sufficiently widespread, and red revo- 
lution is courted. 

All honor to the employer who in these distressful times 
can achieve black ink. He is the country’s supreme 
benefactor. 


What opportunities these days for being a friend! 
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SALES HE writer has long opposed 
TAX the proposed imposition of a 
WORTH general sales tax, mainly on the 
TRYING grounds that it would affect many 


families least able to bear a tax bur- 
den, and would be more or less of a handicap on trade. 
Now that the nation is confronted with something like a 
three billion dollar deficit, confronted with a threatened 
stiff increase in the tax rate on higher incomes, confronted 
with the prospect of special taxes on a multitude of indus- 
tries and products, a carefully-selected sales tax loses 
some of its objectionable features and looms as less of an 
evil than others sponsored by politicians. The rich are 
to be severely “soaked.” This, that and the next product 
are also being penalized. Instead of seeking to raise practi- 
cally all taxation from a small percentage of citizens, is it 
not sounder, healthier, more salutary to bring home to the 
people as a whole the fact that political extravagance has 
run riot and that the day of reckoning has come? All 
taxes are a nuisance. A sales tax would be no exception. 
But since the need for raising extra billions is upon us, the 
burden should be spread over the broadest base possible. 
Incidentally, Forses still urges the Treasury and Con- 
gress, first, to effect every possible economy and, second, 
to lighten the tax load during this trying period of depres- 
sion by giving us credit for the excessive amounts we paid 
when prosperous. Having enormously over-balanced our 
national budget for years, temporary under-balancing 
within reasonable limits will wreak no havoc, academic 
theorists to the contrary notwithstanding. 


The standpatter is passed in the race. 
To make good, make your word good. 


1990-31 should sabe 1902-33 smnet. 


O empower the Federal Re- 

serve Board to permit the issu- 
ance, for one year, of currency 
based forty per cent. on gold and 
sixty per cent. on satisfactory col- 
lateral does not spell inflation. It neither means an excess 
of currency nor a diluted currency. The hoarding of 
almost a billion-and-a-half of money, the extraordinary 
precautions taken by banks to insure against untoward 
demands, the general scarcity of credit have combined to 
bring about most unsatisfactory monetary conditions. 
Hoarding has caused inordinate currency deflation. Ap- 
prehension has gravely restricted the flow of credit. 
Frozen assets have afflicted the country. 

The Treasury and Congress were abundantly justified 
in taking remedial steps. The Glass-Steagall banking 
legislation is timely, sound, needed. It emancipates banks 
from the lethal grip of fear. It means succor for solvent 
but harassed institutions. It makes possible the creation 


INCREASING 
BANK CREDITS 
DOESN’T MEAN 
INFLATION 


of an antidote to hoarding. It infuses life into “dead” 

gold. Under it, frozen assets can be readily thawed. 
Russia, Germany, France and other nations indulged in 

riotous inflation by setting printing presses to work turn- 
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ing out paper money without regard to gold or other 
adequate security behind it. Nothing of this kind is 
planned here. Such currency as is issued here will take 
the place of currency withdrawn from circulation by 
hoarders. And this currency will rank as the best in the 
world. 

Certain European nations, remembering with horror 
the tragic chaos inflicted upon them by unconscionable 
currency inflation, may for a time feel dubious as to what 
may happen here. This may incite withdrawals of gold 
—withdrawals which we can very easily meet. But by and 
by the world will realize that nothing has been done to 
injure the one hundred per cent. value of our currency; 
and the probability is that worldwide demand for Ameri- 
can investments will develop. 

The various reconstructive measures instituted by Con- 
gress should prove sufficient to turn the economic tide 
promptly and definitely. 


Longwindedness is no short-cut to a sale. 


Wear blinkers—so side tracks won't attract or distract. 


MERICAN sentiment towards 


SENTIMENT 

CHANGED foreign nations and foreign 
TOWARDS troubles has changed unmistakably. 
FOREIGNERS During the greater part of last year, 


the disposition was to go to unusual 
lengths to co-operate—the Hoover moratorium and its 
joyous acceptance illustrated the prevailing American 
state of mind. Since then most Americans have become 
convinced that Europe was bent upon cajoling or coercing 
this country into relieving it of its debts. Both Britain 
and France have raised tariffs against American products. 
France tried to browbeat this country by threatening to 
withdraw gold. Then, Japan told our State Department, 
in effect, to go and fly a kite instead of importuning her 
to observe the Kellogg Peace Pact. Meanwhile, it was 
being driven home to American taxpayers that their 
domestic burdens were to be grievously increased. 

The present American attitude could be summed up 
thus: “We have helped you all we intend to help you. 
Pay what you owe us—or welsh. You have billions to 
squander on armaments but protest that you are too poor 
to pay your just debts. Until you change your tactics, we 
will attend strictly to our own affairs.” To France: 
“Take back every dollar of gold you own here, the sooner 
the better.” Uncle Sam—at the moment—is determined 
to cease being an easy mark. 


He is a success who fits his job. 


To be mean, demeans. 


Revenge hurts the revenger. 


Simplicity is the mother of happiness. 





HE automobile industry would 

like to know if the sky is the 

limit in the upward movement 
of taxes, the piling on of legisla- 
tion, and the multiplying of restric- 
tions, which now threaten to curtail 
the growth of truck transportation 
and raise the cost of shipping. 

This is not a silly question. The 
motor industry is not worrying 
about a phantom menace. Truck 
producers and operators, shippers 
and the public are already affected. 
Legislative bodies acted upon thou- 
sands of bills last year which im- 
pose restrictions on engineering de- 
sign of motor carriers and add to 
the burden of shippers. And _ last 
year was not the first time this has 
happened. Every two years the 
convening of legislatures has_ re- 
sulted in a mounting volume of at- 
tack. 

The motives back of this legisla- 
tive barrage are somewhat mixed. 
There is a desire to make motor 
vehicles pay for the cost of roads; 
there’s an intention of restricting 
loads to prevent damage to high- 
ways; there’s a wish to fill sadly de- 
pleted treasuries, and finally, there's 
a none too subtle attempt to force 
the carrying of merchandise back to 
the railroads. Back of it all is a de- 
mand that truck users pay and pay 
royally, but it is significant that the 
demand does not come from ship- 
pers or the public—the public which 
ultimately pays the bills. 

Railroads have been and still are 
the great antagonists of truck trans- 
portation, though there are a few 
roads which have adopted this new 





HERE is perhaps 

no better illustra- 
tion of conflicting State 
laws than the legisla- 
tion now in_ effect 
limiting the height of 
motor trucks. The fig- 
ure below each truck 
indicates the height 
limit permitted in the 
State through which 

it is passing 
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From a compilation prepared by General Motors Truck Corp, 


TRICK LAWS threaten TRUCK 


form of transportation as an integrai 
part of their own operations. Ex- 
cellently organized to make their 
voice heard, the rails have spread 
the word that motor vehicles should 
be made to pay the cost of highway 
construction; that they are now liv- 
ing off the body public and fattening 
at its expense. 


HE far less articulate motor in- 
dustry—for there are no groups 
of bus and truck operators com- 
parable in size or power to the rail- 
roads—counters that motor vehicles 
do pay for the roads and are glad 
to contribute their share, but they 
resent being highjacked. Spokes- 
men for the automobile industry can 
prove that of the $1,800,000,000 
spent for highways in 1931, motor 
vehicles contributed over $1,000,- 
000,000; that, whereas trucks con- 
stitute only 13 per cent. of the 
vehicles using these roads, they pay 
27 per cent. of the taxes. “Isn't this 
sufficient payment?” they ask. 
Evidently legislative bodies think 
not. Or do higher taxes appeal as 
an easy means to fill state coffers? 
The old one cent tax on gasoline is 
a thing of the past. Two cents is 
now the lowest. Gasoline taxes 
have risen steadily and now aver- 
age slightly over three cents. Thir- 
teen states increased these taxes dur- 
ing the past year; seven cents is now 
the record, but only because pro- 
posals for an eight cent tax failed to 
pass. All this adds to truck op- 
erating costs and the burden is in- 
creased by sharp advances in regis- 
tration fees. Modifications in gross 


“The motor truck industry will ad- 
mit that the truck has diverted 
traffic from the railroads .. . but it 
will not grant the need for regula- 
tion nor the right to iorce transpor- 
tation to take a backward step” 


weight and capacity rating, ton mile 
and gross revenue taxes, have 
pushed costs higher, and now the 
lawmakers would add a three pet 
cent. excise tax on truck sales. Con- 
sider these examples of revenue- 
squeezing which took place in 1931: 

In Colorado, the private operator 
of a three-ton truck now pays $150 
for registration as the result of a 5 
mills per ton tax. He formerly paid 
$25. In Wyoming, a for-hire op- 
erator of a three-ton truck pays 
more than a shipper-owner, where 
he once paid $30. His registration 
fee has been jumped from $105 to 
$225. Taxes of this nature have 
been added to already high imposts 
in the states. The average registra- 
tion fee paid by the owner of a 
three-ton, pneumatic-tired common- 
carrier in 1931 was $271.95. In 
North Carolina the fee was $900; in 
Arkansas it was $787.50. 
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Neither gasoline taxes nor registra- 
tion fees would be opposed if 
the imposition of them was reas- 
onable and equitable, and the pro- 
ceeds were spent wholly on road 
construction on a basis of just con- 
tribution. But how much of the 
burden of road costs should motor 
vehicles, and particularly trucks, 
bear? This is a question that has 
not yet been answered satisfactorily. 
Four theories have been advanced. 
Some believe that motor vehicles 
should pay no taxes on the theory 
that roads are public property, bene- 
fitting society as a whole, and, there- 
fore, to be constructed and main- 
tained by general taxation. 

At the other end of. the scale are 
those who advocate all costs to be 








its full share of the cost of highways. 

Substantial proof that trucks are 
paying their full share comes from 
an impartial and authoritative source. 
Thomas H. MacDonald, Chief of the 
U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, in 
giving testimony before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission last 
year, said: 

“We have a certain- minimum 
thickness of road that is necessary to 
build if there were nothing heavier 
than the ordinary passenger cars and 
farm trucks to use the road, and the 
whole question of the heavier busses 
and heavier trucks therefore begins 
with a certain minimum thickness of 
road which is necessary regardless ot 
whether they existed or not. 

“In my judgment, the 


MAKERS and USERS 


By PHILIP H. SMITH 





the 
grounds that the user is the sole 


paid by motor vehicles on 
beneficiary. The third group would 
have construction paid by general 
taxes and maintenance supplied by 
special motor taxes, and the fourth 
group thinks that both construction 
and maintenance should be paid by 
motor vehicles insofar as it does not 
constitute an unfair burden. This 
latter plan calls for all upkeep to be 
paid by the motor vehicle and sur- 
plus, if any, to go for construction. 
It grants that society as a whole 
benefits, property owners in particu- 
lar, but that the motor vehicle own- 
er and operator is not the sole 
beneficiary. 

The fourth plan is advocated by 
the Motor Vehicle Conference Com- 
mittee which represents the automo- 
tive industry. If the theory upon 
which it is based is granted sound, 
the motor vehicle is already paying 








wing Galloway 

“It’s the shipper who pays whether mer- 

chandise is transported by rail or 

truck. Higher taxes simply mean higher 

truck operating costs and _ higher 
charges to the public.” 
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trucks and busses by the higher tax 
which they are paying, and particu- 
larly through the collection of gaso- 
line taxes, are fully meeting all 
excess costs of construction, due to 
the increased thickness that is made 
necessary by these heavier loads. It 
is a statement that will undoubtedly 
be contested, but it will be contested 
largely because the effect on road 
surfaces of applying loads through a 
much greatly increased area has 
never been given the consideration 
which it demands .. .” 

But a billion dollars in motor 
vehicle taxes will not down the cry 
of the railroads. They see a menace 
in the unregulated development of 
motor transportation and they would 





Ewing Galloway 


fetter it. They advocate rules and 
regulations which would force the 
common carriers to meet the same 
conditions that they are required to 
meet by present Federal regulation. 

The fallacies back of this demand 
are three. First, the railroads are 
promised a fixed rate of return by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. No such offset is proposed to 
accompany the regulation of the 
motor truck. Second, imposition of 
the same type of regulations as affect 
the railroads would eliminate the 
flexibility of operation which is the 
very feature justifying the develop- 
ment of the truck. Finally, regula- 
tion of truck carriers to circumscribe 
their activities would tend to limit 
their usefulness and so to force the 
substitution of privately owned and 
operated trucks. When shippers can 
no longer hire trucks economically 
they will undertake their own trans- 
portation. 

In all railroad propaganda there 
seems to be utter disregard for the 
fact that truck common carriers sup- 
ply a supplementary form of trans- 
portation. The motor truck came 
into being because it supplied an eco- 
nomic want and ‘its use expands as 
it meets the shippers’ needs. Dis- 
regarding this, the railroads would 
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throttle the new form of transporta- 
tion before its real place in the eco- 
nomic scheme has been determined. 


HE motor industry will admit 

that the truck has diverted 
traffic from the railroads and that 
there may be injustice done in cer- 
tain instances while the truck is find- 
ing its proper place, but it will not 
grant the need for regulation nor the 
right to force transportation to take 
a backward step. 

The automobile industry and es- 
pecially motor truck operators have 
been tardy in organizing to combat 
the propaganda of the rails. As a 
result legislation has already gone 
into effect which seriously hampers 
the freedom to improve design. But 
even more serious is the chaotic 
situation created by forty-eight legis- 
latures bent on having their own 
sweet way. Few state bodies have 
shown any willingness to be guided 
by the recommendations of qualified 
technical groups. 

Picture the problem of the op- 
erator who conforms to the law: of 
the state in which he lives and be- 
comes a violator of the law in every 
other state when transporting mer- 
chandise. It requires no imagination 
to see the obstacles put in the path 
of interstate trucking. Consider the 
farce of ton-mile taxing when a 
trucker takes a 50 miles run, drop- 
ping off merchandise on the way. 
How many operators would keep 
track of the mileage for each piece 
of merchandise and account ac- 
curately for payment of tax? Yet that 
would be only equitable for taxing 
purposes. 

Imagine the concern of the Texan 
who has been operating a four-wheel 
truck with a maximum permissible 
load of 22,000 pounds and a six- 
wheeler with a gross load of 30,000 
pounds who finds, suddenly, after 
the state legislature disbands, that he 
cannot put more than a 7,000-pound 
load on either vehicle unless he is 
transporting property from point of 
origin to nearest common carrier, or 
vice versa, or transporting property 
from point of origin to nearest route 
and not passing a loading or receiv- 
ing station of a common carrier, in 
which case 14,000 pounds is all 
right. Does this sort of legislation 
make him believe in the cause of the 
railroads? 


HE fact that it is no longer only 

heavy trucks that are the target 
for legislation increases the motor 
industry’s feeling of dismay. Light 
trucks have come in for severe 
regulation; why shouldn’t passenger 
cars be attacked next? Gasoline 
taxes provide an entering wedge, al- 
ready driven fairly deep. What’s 





next to be faced? Is the motor 
vehicle regarded as the golden 
goose? The industry begins to think 
so and is gathering strength to guard 
the golden egg from too many raids. 
This year ten legislative bodies will 
meet in special session to raise 
money. Gasoline taxes will be in the 
foreground. Governor Roosevelt 
has already asked for an increase of 
two cents in the New York State 
tax on gasoline. In his message to 
the legislature he declared this to be 
an emergency measure and was 
frank enough to admit that the im- 
pelling reason for singling out gas 
taxes for increase was the existence 
of the machinery for collection 
which made for prompt raising of 
funds at low cost. 

Machinery for gasoline tax collec- 
tion groans and squeaks in not a 
few states. ForBes readers have 
been told already of gasoline boot- 
legging which diverts millions of 
dollars from state treasuries. The 
higher the tax the greater the profits 
to be made in illegal transactions. 


N the matter of increasing taxes 

on heavy trucks, also asked in 
his message, Governor Roosevelt is 
equally frank, but the automobile 
industry has taken issue with his rea- 
soning. It has been heard often and 
is significant of a widespread at- 
titude. He said: 

“In view of the fact that taxes 
paid by the railroads have helped to 
build these highways and that the 
trucks and busses now use them al- 
most tax free, a better equalization 
of taxes is called for in all fairness. 
I shall ask in my budget message for 
a tax on heavy motor vehicles com- 
mensurate with their use of the cost- 
ly highways of the state.” 

In reply to this the motor indus- 
try has reiterated that trucks already 
pay for highways commensurate 
with their use of them. Truck op- 
erators in New York State paid $10,- 
000,000 in gasoline taxes and $9,- 
914,230 in registration fees in 1930, 
the last year for which figures are 
available. $19,914,230 in special 
taxes can hardly be called “almost 
tax free.” It is also to be chal- 
lenged that the railroads have helped 
much to build these highways. The 
proportion of rail taxes going to 
highway construction is not a large 
figure and truck owners and op- 
erators have to pay the same general 
taxes. Mandates of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission enable the 
railroads to collect from shippers all 
taxes that are collected against rail- 
road property and income. The 
legislation that promises a definite 
income over and above taxes and 
operating expense does just this. It’s 
the shipper who pays whether mer- 
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chandise is transported by rail or 
truck. Higher taxes simply mean 
higher truck operating costs and 
higher charges to the public. 

What’s happening in New York 
State will happen elsewhere. The 
reasoning and forces at work are 
similar throughout the nation. The 
storm of protest from truck oper. 
ators and shippers may force a re. 
vision of the proposed rates, but at 
this writing, there is every probability 
that somewhat higher truck and gaso- 
line taxes will be enacted into law. 

At the moment Federal regulation 
of trucks has become an extremely 
live issue. Outstanding acts are the 
introduction of a regulatory bill by 
Senator Couzens of Michigan and 
the presenting of recommendations 
for control to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by Leo J. Flynn, 
one of its examiners. The automo. 
bile industry has opposed them on 
several grounds. It is held that there 
is no demand for Federal regulation 
from consumers or the shipping pub- 
lic; that less than two per cent. of 
trucks would be affected; that ship- 
ping costs would be increased; that 
it is unfair and not in the public in- 
terest for the railroads to shackle 
competitors, and that such regulation 
is premature until the effect of state 
laws has been determined. 


HE automobile industry is not 

unaware of the plight of the 
railroads, nor of the part it has 
played in bringing about the present 
situation, but it does not recognize 
any right to be penalized for the 
benefit of the railroads. Most im- 
partial observers seem to concur. 
Even Mr. Flynn appears to grant 
the validity of this idea, for he stated 
that the Commission should not sug- 
gest to Congress the passage of legis- 
lation with a view to preserving or 
protecting long-existent transporta- 
tion by stifling or restricting newer 
forms better adapted to perform a 
particular function, and he claims: 
“The public is entitled to the best 
transportation service, and no car- 
rier by rail, water, motor vehicle or 
air has a vested right in the trans- 
portation of a single passenger or a 
pound of freight.” 

The public is now concerned with 
the plight of the railroads, but that 
concern should not lead to ex- 
pediencies which would precipitate 
another plight. We don’t know yet 
that motor truck regulation will con- 
tribute much to the solution of the 
national “railroad problem.” We 
do know that regulation cannot be 
handled with the present lack of wis- 
dom if transportation is to become 
co-ordinated and shipping costs kept 
within bounds. 
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A GO-GETTER 
Now Heads the Treasury 


By B. C. FORBES 


ton Mills, the new Secretary of 
the Treasury: 

A democratic aristocrat. The 
grandson of a Forty-niner who made 
a fortune, not with pick and shovel, 
but by selling picks and shovels and 
other merchandise to miners, this 
blue-blood is a blend of the sturdy 
pioneering stock which made America 
and of luxurious upbringing and 
Harvard education. Overcoming an 
early disposition to indulge in pleas- 
ure, an early disposition to antag- 
onize, an early disposition to dom- 
ineer rather than to be diplomatic, 
he has developed a personality, a 
mentality, an ability which command 
admiration. 

He works prodigiously. 

Inheriting a cast-iron constitution 
from virile grandparents and parents, 
he developed physical prowess by 
boxing and daily puts himself through 
strenuous exercises. While racing, 
yachting, golf, tennis all appeal to 
him, he rigidly subordinates them to 
his arduous public duties. A two- 
fisted he-man, he has a powerful, 
dominating voice, used more often in 
his early political days to rub op- 
ponents the wrong way than to molli- 
fy in order to gain an objective. In- 
stead of using his brilliant skill as a 
debater to confound ‘adversaries, he 
now utilizes it to win support for 
whatever cause he champions. 


] ‘on Mils, the Ogden Livings- 


ENT to the State Legislature 

from his own blue-stockinged 
Fifth Avenue district when he was 
only thirty, he proved no dilettante. 
He immediately got into grips with 
political and economic problems, won 
recognition by his earnestness, his in- 
dustriousness, and (in time) his 
mastery of legislative problems, par- 
ticularly taxation. First scoffed at 
because of his inherited wealth, his 
aristocratic associations, his inde- 
pendent—not to say snobbish—at- 
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Ogden L. Mills 


titude towards run-of-the-mine legis- 
lators, he gradually earned respect 
for his vigilant toil and his talents. 

One bad blunder probably did some- 
thing to chasten his haughty bear- 
ing. He ran foul of Al Smith when 
the latter was campaigning for the 
Governorship, made an unfortunate 
slur on the Empire State’s hero—and 
was pulverized by the clever-tongued, 
brown-derby campaigner. 

Born in Newport nearly forty- 
eight years ago, the son of multi- 
millionaire Ogden Mills and Ruth T. 
Livingston, direct descendant of 
Robert Livingston, he evinced un- 
usual aptitude for learning, gradu- 
ated from Harvard before he was 
nineteen, won his LL.B. from the 
Harvard Law School, was admitted 
to the bar and practiced in New York 
City. His first political position was 
the treasurership of the New York 
Republican County Committee. He 
ran for Congress when twenty-eight 
but was defeated. Two years later he 
reached the State Senate and won re- 
election. 

Meanwhile, he had been initiated 
into business affairs, becoming a di- 
rector in various companies. Com- 


Keystone 
Andrew Mellon 


missioned as a Captain in 1917, he 
went with the A. E. F. to France in 
the following January, and served 
there until 1919. 

His home district elected him to 
Congress in 1921, and he served con- 
tinuously until 1927, when he was 
appointed to the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

He had well fitted himself to be- 
come one of Secretary Mellon’s chief 
aids. His thorough grasp of tax and 
other financial problems, combined 
with his friendliness with the Treas- 
ury heads, resulted in his becoming 
recognized as spokesman for the 
Treasury in the House. The rough- 
and-tumble of practical politics 
sloughed off some of his sharp edges 
and taught him the importance of 
rubbing others the right way rather 
than the wrong way. One member 
of the opposition who became im- 
pressed by the young man’s parts 
was John N. Garner, now the con- 
spicuously effective Democratic 
Speaker of the House. On the mighty 
Ways and Means Committee, Mills 
did much admirable work. His suc- 
cess was not earned by superficial 
glibness, but by painstaking research, 
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by interminable study, by judgment 
based on fundamentals. 


ECRETARY MELLON soon 

discovered, that he could safely 
entrust more and:more responsibili- 
ties to his live and very able young 
lieutenant. 

It is no secret that for the last two 
or three years Under-Secretary Mills 
has been the most active force in the 
Treasury. The aging Secretary 
Mellon—he is now seventy-seven— 
could not, in the very nature of 
things, wrestle single-handedly with 
all the multitudinous and magnitudi- 
nous problems which have beset the 
Treasury since the financial crash of 
1929. Ogden Mills, on the other 
hand, was steadily growing in stat- 
ure. When heroic emergency meas- 
ures became necessary, it was the 
dynamic, resourceful, aggressive, 
fearless Under-Secretary rather than 
the aging Secretary whom President 
Hoover called most frequently into 
counsel. It became known months 
ago in Washington and in Wall Street 
that President Hoover was eager to 
have the hard-hitting Mills in his 
Cabinet. 

The small-minded gossiped of 
jealousy on Mr. Mellon’s part. The 
truth is that no veteran and younger 
man ever worked together more 
harmoniously. Andrew W. Mellon is 
much too big a man to dislike an 
aid of rare ability and of invaluable 
usefulness. To his credit be it said 
that Mills never paraded the fact 
that he had become almost the whole 


“works” in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Mellon’s loyalty he repaid with 
loyalty. 


The ego of the dashing young 
blue-blood, who early was wont to 
arouse the ire of others, has been 
tamed by maturer experience and ac- 
cumulated wisdom. 

Awarding the venerable Mellon 
the Ambassadorship to the Court of 
St. James’s has proved for President 
Hoover an ideal way out of what 
had become for him a dilemma. The 
best Secretary of the Treasury since 
Hamilton—and that expression needs 
no quotation marks—has received an 
honor constituting a fitting climax to 
his unique public service during the 
last eleven years. 

And President Hoover now has 
his favorite adviser in his Cabinet. 


OREOVER, the financial world 

approves the change. It im- 
plies no disrespect to the septuagen- 
arian retiring Secretary to reveal 
that the majority of financial men of 
very large affairs are satisfied to have 
at the helm of the Treasury a go- 
getter, a man accustomed from his 
very youth to dealing with big things, 
a man not wedded to precedent, a 


man not afraid to break away from 
tradition, a man prepared to origin- 
ate new measures to cope with new 
conditions. 

Nothing daunts Ogden Mills. He 
is handicapped by no inferiority com- 
plex. He has superb self-confidence, 
yet has disciplined himself to main- 
tain an open mind and to take coun- 
sel alike with colleagues, with politi- 
cians and with financial or other 
authorities. , 


VENTS move swiftly these 

turbulent days—but no swifter 
than Secretary Mills can move. He is 
essentially a man of action. Unlike 
too many men occupying positions of 
tremendous responsibility, he has not 
been supinely content to “let things 
run their course.” He is not afraid 
to go the limit in seeking ways and 
means to force events to change their 
course. 

He has been a power behind the 
conception and formation of the Na- 
tional Credit Corporation and, more 
especially, behind the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. It was he who 
thought out the plan to issue short- 
date Treasury bills at a discount, a 
wrinkle in Federal financing which 
has saved taxpayers many millions 
of dollars. And doubtless he had a 
hand in bringing about the “‘liberal- 
ization” of Federal Reserve redis- 
count facilities which had such elas- 
tic effect in the security and other 
markets. 

Ogden Mills should make a Sec- 
retary of the Treasury befitting the 
times. Happily, he has at his right 
hand a worthy, well-equipped col- 
league in the person of Arthur At- 





SAVE ’EM FOR WHAT? 
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wood Ballantine, promoted from the 
position of First Assistant Secretary 
to the Under-Secretaryship. They 
form a well-balanced team. 7 


HESE recent statements by Mr, 

Mills reveal his attitude towards 
the tax policy Congress should 
pursue: 

“The country must decide whether 
it means resolutely to put its finan- 
cial house in order or, instead, to fol- 
low the treacherous and demoraliz- 
ing course of borrowing, which has 
led governments as well as individuals 
to disaster.” 

“It may be disappointing to realize 
that there is so little profit in ‘soak- 
ing the rich.’ But the truth of the 
matter is that the large incomes are no 
longer there and cannot, therefore, 
be made to produce the needed 
revenue.” 

“Can it fairly be said that a man 
with an income of $5,000 cannot 
afford to pay $31.50 in taxes to the 
Federal Government, or one with an 
income of $10,000 as much as $153?” 

“If it was wise and proper to im- 
pose certain excess taxes in 1924, 
and I may say in passing that the 
present Democratic leaders thought 
it was wise and proper, what con- 
ceivable objection can there be made 
to such taxes to-day when our needs 
are far greater?” 

“Can any one seriously complain 
if cigarettes and radios and admis- 
sions to places of amusements, even 
automobiles, are to cost a trifle more; 
or if we are to pay two cents for the 
privilege of using checks and an ad- 
ditional cent on the transfer of a 
share of stock? These are not intol- 
erable burdens, particularly when we 
are asked to assume them to meet 
the necessities of a real emergency.” 


HE new Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is no pessimist. He declares: 

“IT have the very distinct impres- 
sion that, whereas up to the last 
quarter of 1931 economic factors ex- 
ercised the preponderating influence, 
from October up to the present time 
psychological influences have played 
the leading part. During the past few 
months the psychology of fear has 
been written in large letters on every 
step of the downward course. 

“There is ample evidence that 
economic readjustment has proceeded 
far in the affairs of individuals, busi- 
ness and financial institutions, and 
more recently of the nation and its 
political subdivisions. 

“Our problems and_ difficulties, 
serious as they are, can and will be 
solved if we unite in attacking them 
resolutely and courageously, confident 
in ourselves and in our future.” 

May this hopeful diagnosis prove 
correct ! 
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James R. 
Kearney, Sr. 


Y — intelli- 
B gently 
gearing pro- 
duction and 
distribution, 
James R. Kearney, Sr., of St. Louis, 
annually increased the profits of the 
company that bears his name ever 
since its founding six years ago in 
the highly competitive field of manu- 
facturing equipment for electrical 
maintenance and construction. 

Far from being stifled by depressed 
business conditions, the upstart James 
R. Kearney Corporation, after buy- 
ing the factory in which it originally 
occupied a small leased corner, 
recently made a large addition to it, 
took over the factories of three 
rivals, acquired a Canadian plant and 
rapidly added to its sales and produc- 
tion personnel. 

sehind this panorama of visible 
success is clearly discernible the 
many-sided personality of James R. 
Kearney, Sr. First, the Kearney who 
tended a dynamo in 1892, then was 
lineman, “trouble-shooter,”’ construc- 
tion foreman, operating superinten- 
dent, engineer. Later, Kearney the 
salesmanager, getting to know engi- 
neers and utility operators and their 
problems; building goodwill by help- 
ing them as well as selling them. 
Kearney in 1902 the inventor, de- 
signing time-saving and safety com- 
pelling devices ; patenting over twenty 
in his own name and others in the 
company’s name; selling them like 
hot cakes. Kearney the organizer, 
raising $100,000 to back his ideas in 
a manufacturing plant, which began 
business in 1926. 

His technical background enabled 
Kearney to approach prospective 
customers as an advisor. Once, 
offered a large order for anchors to 
support the transmission line of an 
interurban utility whose trackage was 
frequently washed out by floods, 
Kearney turned it down. “Anchor 
the rails instead,” he advised. His 
suggestion was adopted, it succeeded 
where he knew the other would fail, 
the subsequent order was consider- 
ably larger. Now, in Kearney’s own 
company, every salesman is given a 
technical training before being sent 
out on the road. 








MEN Who Are DOING THINGS 


Name a section of the country and 
KKearney will tell you the best type of 
pole anchor for that particular soil 
and what metals are best suited to 
withstand the atmospheric conditions 
to be found there. In the light of his 
experience and intimacy with all 
phases of the business, he surveys the 
utility field and calculates what it 
must have by way of equipment. 
Having made this estimate he gears 
his production to it. 

“We keep production coming off 
the line at about the rate the market 
will absorb it,” Kearney says, “with 
the intention of turning our money 
every thirty days. We figure a pretty 
close margin of profit and a quick 
turnover.” 


Chester E. 
Nichols 


ANAGE- 
MENT 

plus — that is 
how Chester EF. 
Nichols more 
1931 the sales 





doubled in 
volume of a 30-year-old undergar- 
ment manufacturing business. 

That plus value was a leadership 


than 


that inspired enthusiastic worker 
loyalty. 

When the business upheaval of 
late 1929 occurred, 350 employees of 
the Nichols Manufacturing Company 
at Bridgeport, Conn., were called to 
a meeting. “You work for me and 
I'll do what I can to give you steady 
employment,” is the gist of what 
Nichols told them. They agreed. 

To keep his bargain Nichols im- 
mediately accepted several sizable 
contracts without hope of profit. The 
employees kept theirs by setting up 
such a high standard of work that a 
small margin of profit actually re- 
sulted. 

By his ingenuity in developing new 
designs in regular lines of merchan- 
dise and by bringing out entirely new 
novelty items, Nichols kept customer 
interest alive. 

Last year overtime schedules went 
into effect with the over-night de- 
mand, principally from chain stores. 
for a new line of doll’s apparel that 
retailed for ten cents. 

Taking full advantage of the 
adaptability of his machinery to 
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quick change-overs in design of 
merchandise, Nichols keeps five de- 
signers at Bridgeport and connections 
in New York busy bringing out new 
styles of women’s and _ children’s 
undergarments for manufacture. 
Forced selling of a line of merchan- 
dise that appears to be wearing out in 
sales is taboo. 

Nichols’ theory that it is better to 
operate on a non-profit basis rather 
than let men and machines idle has 
kept the business going without 
interruption. 

To sell quality merchandise at low 
prices Nichols has sought the high- 
est efficiency of workers and ma- 
chines. His methods, vigorous and 
direct, were attested by the saving 
incurred through the instant scrap- 
ping of 45 old-style sewing machines 
when it was discovered that their 
work could be accomplished by 22 of 
newer design. 


A. L. 
Hansen 


OBODY 
knows 
more about the 
products manu- 
factured in 
Chicago by the A. L. Hansen Manu- 
facturing Company than A. L. Han- 
sen himself for the simple reason that 
he not only makes them—he invented 
them. 

That is why he also sells them, 
traveling from coast to coast in mild 
emulation of the rovings of his 
Danish viking forebears, as active at 
51 in the affairs of his company as he 
was when he founded it twelve years 
ago. 

Each year has seen an increase in 
his sales volume, the bogey 1931 
being no exception—in the face of 
a marked decline in automotive and 
truck sales which reduced the market 
for some of his principal products. 

Transplanted in America from his 
native Denmark at the age of six, 
Hansen studied mechanical engineer- 
ing until he was 18 and then began 
applying his knowledge in mills and 
factories in the East. 

His inventive mind designed the 
carbide miner’s lamp which met with 
such demand that a company concen- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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MAKE Your Dealers 


By FORBES 
RESEARCH STAFF 


NE of the outstanding trends 
QO of the year 1932 is the in- 

creased interest of manufac- 
turers in the prosperity of dealers 
who handle their products. 

One New York manufacturer is 
actually teaching retailers how to in- 
sure profits by avoidance of over- 
buying. This includes, of course, 
overbuying of his own product, cor- 
sets. 

A paint manufacturer is spending 
money to teach local hardware deal- 
ers and master painters how to sub- 
mit estimates that will bring profits 
instead of losses. 

A maker of plumbing supplies has 
devised and is helping local-contrac- 
tor dealers to put over a plan for 
yr bringing profits into the plumbing 

business without waiting for a re- 
vival of new building. 

Recent efforts of automobile 
manufacturers to help motor deal- 
ers find the key to profits through 
proper accounting and financial con- 
trol are said to have made a differ- 
ence totaling nearly $20,000,000 in 
dealers’ net incomes in 1931, with 
still further gains looked for in ’32. 

One manufacturer of foodstuffs 
will spend ten per 
cent. more on dis- 
play materials for 
dealer use in 1932, 
and an_ electrical 
goods house is in- 
creasing both its 
money appropriation 
and the time spent 
by salesmen in con- 
tacting retailers. 

These are all signs 
of the times which 
manufacturers in 
every line that has 
retail outlets will do 
well to heed. 

Helping dealers to 
sell merchandise is, 
of course, no new 
idea. Helping them 
to make a profit on 
what they sell is 


MONEYMAKERS 


NLY a few years ago, the great majority of manufacturers sold 

their merchandise to the dealer—and forgot about it. Volume 
was the sole end of selling, and often it was volume at any cost— 
volume at the price of overstocking the dealer, of forcing goods on 
him, of getting them into his hands no matter how, and then letting 
him get out from under as best he could. When business was boom- 
ing, the retailer usually could unload, but he might have to cut prices, 
force goods on the consumer by shaky credit policies, and follow 
other policies which worked when people bought almost anything 
they were offered. Here and there a dealer might go to the wall, 
but there always seemed to be a new one to take his place. 

To-day, the overstocked dealer no longer is able to unload and 
keep merrily on his way. He fails; or else he builds up a wall of 
resistance as difficult for the manufacturer’s salesmen to climb as 
the wall the consumer builds against the dealer. 

The manufacturer who builds volume regardless of his outlets’ 
interests now finds his channels of distribution blocked, his sales- 
men unwelcome, his name anathema. Increased selling pressure 
doesn’t seem to bring the results it should. Like a man in quick- 
sand, the harder he struggles, the deeper he sinks. 

In contrast to what is undoubtedly still the great majority, there 
are manufacturers who have been going out of their way to help 
dealers make profits. Read about them, in this report. 














something quite different. But it 
looks as if this idea is going to be 
the foundation of new profits for 
more than one wideawake manu- 
facturing business. 

Here is the way the corset manu- 
facturer, Kops Brothers, looks at its 
dealer relationships: 

“We have found that we must re- 
gard the department stores and spe- 
cialty shops which sell our goods as 
parts of our organization. They are 
as important to our ultimate suc- 
cess as any other factor, since they 
are the ones who are in direct touch 
with the consumer. Why shouldn’t 
we go to a lot of expense to help 





General Foods salesmen are trained to know what kind of merchandise 
a specific retailer should carry, and how much he should keep in stock. 
He can give reliable advice on merchandising because part of his job is 
considered to be keeping up-to-date on the best merchandising procedure 


them solve their merchandising prob- 
lems? If we had our own retail 
branches, we would help them; why 
not any outlet, whether or not it is 
independent ? 

“If it is good business for us to 
pile up excess inventories on the 
floor of our factory, we might be 
justified in trying to overstock our 
dealers too—but not otherwise.” 

This company’s help to dealers 
takes three forms: advertising, mer- 
chandising—and education. 

To sell merchandise of this type 
successfully, the retailer must have 
the absolute confidence of his cus- 
tomers. A department store has a 
lot of diversified 
problems under one 
roof. Often it can- 
not afford to go in- 
to a merchandising 
problem confined to 
one class of goods 
as thoroughly as the 
manufacturer. Con- 
sequently, Kops 
Brothers does _ the 
concentrating as far 
as corsets are con- 
cerned. The result 
is an elaborate edu- 
cational system for 
corset department 
personnel. 

A 16-lesson cof- 
respondence course, 
directed to clerks 
who want to become 
buyers and to buy- 


Ewing Galloway 
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ers who want to be- 
come merchandise 
managers, and cover- 
ing corset designing, 
fitting, retailing and 
advertising, is given 
free to dealers’ em- 
ployees.  Question- 
naires sent with each 
lesson must be re- 
turned for grading, 
and diplomas are not 
granted unless all 
questionnaires have 
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of the Sherwin-Wil- 
liams outlets, and 
more effective local 
promotional meth- 
ods seemed to be 
called for. 

The program laid 
down for increasing 
dealer sales and 
dealer profits was as 
follows: 

1. Assistance in 
building up each re- 
tailer into a sound 


been returned and merchandiser — of 
grades have been everything in his 
satisfactory. This store. Since very: 
strict control over , few of the retail 
the granting of di- Ewing Galloway outlets were devoted 
lomas has made This is what the average small-town general stere—and many stores in exclusively to paint, 
ee articles of the larger cities—looked like before manufacturers ever thought of help- the Sherwin - Wil- 
worth in the eyes of Se a oe liams organization 


sales-people and buy- 

ers. Fifty per cent. of those who en- 
roll for the course complete it—a 
high figure—and the company esti- 
mates that fifty per cent. of all cor- 
set buyers are graduates. That these 
diplomas have a real value in the 
eyes of recipients is shown by the 
fact that many are returned to the 
company to be issued in a new name 
when the holders are married. 

Another educational feature is an 
intensive two-day course in _ stock- 
keeping and stock-control given to 
visiting buyers at the company’s New 
York offices during its February and 
August fashion shows. 

The company has also developed a 
stock-control system for corset de- 
partments which is in use in more 
than 400 stores. Perhaps this best 
exemplifies the company’s attitude 
toward its outlets; the system was 
designed as a preventive of over- 
stocking and a method of permitting 
the retailer to buy merchandise only 
when it actually is needed. 


a? part of its merchandising serv- 
ice, this company introduced the 
“Corset-of-the-Month” idea, in Oc- 
tober, 1931. Each month a particu- 
lar model is selected for emphasis. 
Mats for newspaper advertising are 
sent to dealers, each of which in- 
cludes a testimonial by Antoinette 
Donnelly, health and beauty author- 
ity, endorsing the month’s special 
model. Incidentally, many dealers 
like testimonial copy in their adver- 
tising, but rarely have an opportunity 
to use it, because cost prevents their 
producing it for themselves. 

Does the cost of going to all this 
trouble to make the dealer a better 
merchant pay? Kops Brothers is sure 
that it does. As one measure, sales 
in December, 1931, were 16 per cent. 
above those of December, 1930. 
Again, the company feels that its 
efforts have given it immeasurable 


benefits in the form of goodwill. 
This has made company salesmen 
welcome, has made it comparatively 
easy to sell the trade on Kops Broth- 
ers merchandise, and has made the 
trade glad to push its sale to the con- 
sumer. Through such methods, the 
company has grown to be one of the 
largest in its industry, and perhaps 
at the present time the most profit- 
able one. 


AX Y home owner who might be a 
user of paint may have a visit 
almost any day now from a local 
paint dealer or master painter who 
will be accompanied by the special 
representative of a paint manufac- 
turer. Mr. Home Owner may won- 
der why his job is big enough to de- 
serve direct attention from the manu- 
facturer....It probably isn’t.... 
Were he to follow the proceedings 
very carefully, he would discover 
that the manufacturer’s man is there 
to give the local man an on-the-job 
education in the best way of making 
estimates and closing sales. 

This manufacturer is the Sherwin- 
Williams Company of Cleveland. 

Its retail outlets are hardware 
stores, paint stores, lumber yards and 
department stores. 

Although the Sherwin-Williams 
organization has had a very active 
program of dealer cultivation under 
way for many years, a survey begun 
in 1931 showed that even more in- 
tensive cultivation was _ necessary 
along certain definite lines if Sher- 
win-Williams was to get its full 
share of the consumer paint busi- 
ness. A house-to-house survey in 
many localities indicated a consum- 
er preference for Sherwin-Williams 
products higher in percentage than 
the sales volume in these territories. 
Betterment of local merchandising 
methods, more adequate identification 





concluded that un- 
less a retailer was successful in sell- 
ing his other lines, he would not be 
successful in increasing paint sales. 

2. A definite program of improv- 
ing the work of the retailer as a paint 
merchant. 

3. A definite plan of improving 
store identification with respect to 
Sherwin-Williams products and local 
newspaper, direct mail, radio cam- 
paigns and telephone surveys. 

The number of Sherwin-Williams 
outlets in any city are very definitely 
proscribed and the value of a fran- 
chise is stressed. In many cities only 
one outlet is permitted and for that 
reason it is possible for the organiza- 
tion to demand high merchandising 
standards. 

The Sherwin-Williams salesman in 
a territory not only considers a re- 
tail outlet from the standpoint of 
paint but also analyzes it from a gen- 
eral merchandising standpoint. He 
talks with the retailer about general 
merchandising principles, and _ ren- 
ders constructive suggestions on gen- 
eral merchandising work’ wher- 
ever possible. 


N building up the retailer as a 
paint outlet, the salesman holds 

meetings where the master painters of 
the community are called together. 
Demonstrations and discussions are 
all built up with the idea of helping 
both the dealer and the master paint- 
ers in their work. Case studies are an- 
alyzed to show how prospects should 
be handled. The Sherwin-Williams 
salesman visits prospects with both 
the dealer and the master painter 
to show how estimatés should be 
made and how the sales should be 
closed. 

In improving the sales promotion 
work of the dealer, the Sherwin-Wil- 
liams salesman discussés the subject 
of new signs, outdoor’ advertising, 
local newspaper advertising, tele- 
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phone surveys and the possibilities 
of local broadcasting. 

All of this work is tied in with the 
national advertising theme of “paint 
up for the sake of economy” and the 
social benefits of a well painted 
home. 

That this program is already ef- 
fective seems to be shown by the 
fact that the first quarter of the fis- 
cal year, which includes September, 
October and November of 1931, 
showed an increase in gallons of 
paint sold by the Sherwin-Williams 
organization. This increase was 
made in the face of a general mar- 
ket which had shown a very marked 
decrease. The company also re- 
ports having earned very close to its 
dividend requirements in spite of 
price reduction. 

The number of outlets was also in- 
creased, because the idea of strength- 
ening the work of retailers appeals 
also to prospective new dealers. 


R. HOME OWNER may have 
another interesting visitor. 

Painted in a striking combination 
of orange, black and gold, a truck 
owned by his local plumbing contrac- 
tor pulls up at the curb in front of 
his house. On it is painted the 
slogan “Service at Your Door,” and 
the man who climbs down from the 
driver’s seat to ring the doorbell has 
ready interesting figures that may 
cause Mr. Home Owner to loosen 
his purse strings a bit....And all 
because Crane Company, of Chicago, 
has set out to help every one of its 
dealers make profits right here and 
now. 

With new building construction at 
a low point, the only possible wavy 
to produce profits was to increase the 
effectiveness of contractors’ repair, 
replacement, and modernization cam- 
paigns. (Crane Company’s retailers 
are all of the contractor or dealer or 
combination contractor-dealer type, in 
the plumbing and heating fields. ) 

Large numbers of normally good 
outlets for pipe fittings and other 
items for industrial use, and plumb- 
ing. and heating equipment for do- 
mestic consumers have been in a pre- 
carious situation because of the lack 
of new building construction. 

Fundamentally the Crane plan has 
been to get the dealers to recognize 
the enormous -potential market rep- 
resented by: repair, replacement and 
modernization work in the homes; 
to establish the contractor-dealer as 
a merchandiser. of both equipment 
and service rather than as a mechanic. 

One of the first steps in this pro- 
gram which was fairly well under 
way last year but which is still go- 
ing on, was to help the ‘contractor- 
dealer improve the appearance of his 
place of business. Comprehensive 


window displays were worked out 
for various types of plumbing and 
heating fixtures. These displays, 
which utilize the standard types of 
fixtures ordinarily kept: in stock, 
were built around a series of artistic 
and striking colorful backgrounds. 


i ee second step in this program 
is a plan for assisting contractor- 
dealers to merchandise repair, re- 
placement, and modernization serv- 
ice. The key to this service is the 
“Service at Your Door” truck, 
which is being sponsored by the Crane 





The key to the Crane 
Company’s. service to 
dealers is the “Service 
at Your Door” truck 


organization. Each truck is owned 
by a contractor-dealer, and it makes 
no difference whether an old or a 
new truck is used. Complete instruc- 
tions are issued to the dealer as to 
how the truck is to be painted in 
a very striking combination of 
orange, black and gold. The Crane 
organization furnishes the necessarv 
decalcomanias for lettering the truck 
and also gives the contractor the 
necessary bin equipment for the re- 
pair parts and spare fixtures which 
the truck carries. The contractor is 
also instructed as to the tools that 
should be carried and the complete 
arrangement of the truck. 

All trucks carry the “Service at 
Your Door” slogan with the contrac- 
tor-dealer’s name below and a line, 
‘We sell and install Crane plumbing 
and heating material.” 

The dealer is then instructed as to 
the direct mail campaign which 
should back up the service and is 
given a certain amount of such pro- 
motional material. In addition the 
value of local newspaper advertising 
is stressed and the salesman also dis- 
cusses the possible use of a telephone 
survey to uncover possible prospects. 


HE third step in the program 

has been to assist the contrac- 
tor-dealer in keeping a systematic 
record of prospects for further serv- 
ice. This is worked out with a set 
of forms which the journeyman 
plumber or steam fitter carries. In 
addition to the particular job rec- 
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ord, this form also has a detach. 
able section where a record can be 
made of other possible services tha 
might be rendered in the future, such 
as the installation of new fixtures or 
a new heating boiler. The contrac. 
tor-dealer then works out a definite 
follow-up system for developing 
these prospects. : 

The Crane “budget plan for ip. 
stallment financing of sales” was also 
extended to cover repair and replace. 
ment service. This made it possible 
for the contractor-dealer to handle , 
replacement job amounting to as low 


as $60 with a financing plan worked 
out between the dealer and_ the 
Crane Company. 

Although this whole idea has only 
been in use a short time, approxi- 
mately 125 trucks have gone into 
service on this uniform merchandis- 
ing plan, and the reports are said to 
be uniformly favorable. 

J. S. MacKenzie, a_ contractor- 
dealer in Oak Park, a suburb of 
Chicago, has two of these “Service 
at Your Door” trucks in operation. 
He reports that although the volume 
of business resulting from new con- 
struction has dropped to a very low 
level, the repair, replacement and 
modernization business has kept his 
organization in business. 

The trend has not been towards 
increasing the number of contractor- 
dealer outlets by the Crane organiza- 
tion but rather a more definite con- 
centration on better outlets. 


OT all the work that is being 
done to increase dealer profits 

is new. 3ut some that was we 
established last year will be carried 
on with greater intensity this year. 
How Oakland Motor Car Com- 
pany added $5,000,000 to Pontiac 
dealer net incomes was told im 
Forses for November 1. 1931. 
Other General Motors organizations. 
Chevrolet in particular, have carried 
on similar work, and the practice 
may soon be universal in the motor 
industry. One manufacturer 0 

(Continued on page 26) 
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THOUGHTS 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


TOTHING in the world can take 
N the place of persistence. Talent 
will not; nothing is more common 
than unsuccessful men with talent. 
Genius will not; unrewarded genius 
is almost a proverb. Education will 
not; the world is full of educated 
derelicts. Persistence and determina- 
tion alone are omnipotent. The 
slogan “Press on” has solved and al- 
ways will solve the problem of the 
human race.—Calvin Coolidge. 


The desire of knowledge, like the 
thirst of riches, increases ever with 
the acquisition of it—Sterne. 


To win success: 
Be brief—politely. 
Be aggressive—tactfully. 
3e emphatic—pleasantly. 
Be positive—diplomatically. 
Be right—graciously. 
—Brooklyn Central. 


America has transformed the phy- 
sical nature of its environment by 
means of the new science, but it will 
come to nothing worth while with- 
out insight to see that everything de- 
pends on the quality of human na- 
ture, and without faith and wisdom 
enough to care effectively about 
changing that. From the beginning 
the message of the Christian gos- 
pel has been that men do not need 
to stay the way they are—Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. 


The American people and _ their 
representatives in Washington have 
turned their attention from dreams of 
restoring the past to plans for meet- 


ing the future-—Col. Leonard P. 
Ayres. 


Man owes his growth, his energy, 
chiefly to that striving of the will that 
conflicts with difficulty, which we call 
eltort. Easy, pleasant work does not 
make robust minds, does not give men 
“ Consciousness of their powers, does 
not train them to endurance, to per- 
severance, to steady force of will, 
that lorce without which all other 
acquisitions avail nothing.—William 
‘llery Channing. 





Things That I Am Tired Of 
The Depression. 
The Farm Depression. 
The Foreign Depression. 
The Railroad Depression. 
The Industrial Depression. 
Economic Aspects of the Depres- 
sion. 
Social Aspects of the Depression. 
All Aspects of the Depression. 
Reading about the Depression. 
Talk about the Depression. 
The Depression. 
—Selected. 


& 
A Text 


Look unto me and be ye 
saved, all the ends of the 


earth: for I am God and 
there is none else. — Isaiah 
45 322. 

Sent in by L. W. Warren, 


Plainfield, N. J. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book 
is presented to senders of texts 
used, 


The main satisfaction—the main 
pleasure—is in carrying on, in being 
able to accomplish results. It is a 
sort of translation of capacity into 
accomplishment that gives satisfac- 
tion—of overcoming the obstacles 
and getting along—Andrew W. 
Mellon. 


Your customers are your compe- 
titor’s prospects always. Do you 
make the same effort to hold them 
you did to get them ?—Anon. 


Work! 
Thank God for the might of it, 
The ardor, the urge, the delight of 


it— 

Work that springs from the heart’s 
desire 

Setting the brain and the soul on 
fire— 

Oh, what is so good as the heat of 
it, 


And what is so glad as the beat of it, 

And what is so kind as the stern com- 
mand, 

Challenging 
hand? 


brain and heart and 


—Angela Morgan. 


USINESS success, concededly, 

is not everything. If it were 
everything, in fact, it would be noth- 
ing. It might keep the race alive, 
but what would be the use of keeping 
a race alive if it had nothing more to 
do than to keep alive? It is culture 
and art and idealism, it is religion 
and spiritual aspiration, which give a 
meaning to life. Material success is 
important only because it makes all 
these other developments possible. 
Getting a living is imperative if we 
hope to achieve life; but getting a 
living successfully does not necessar- 
ily mean successful living —Edward 


A. Filene. 


Work, thrift, faith and courage are 
the preventatives of poverty—not 
fear—Vash Young. 


I think it rather fine, this neces- 
sity for the tense bracing of the will 
before anything worth doing can be 
done. I rather like it myself. I feel 
it to be the chief thing that differen- 
tiates me from the cat by the fire.— 
Arnold Bennett. 


No task is too trivial to be well 
done. Progress lies not in the nature 
of the work we do, but in the manner 
in which we do it. Any job offers 
possibilities far beyond the most dis- 
tant dreams of the worker. Why? 
Because every man places the trade- 
mark of his hand and brain upon the 
result of his work, and the search- 
light of business is constantly seeking 
out those who are thorough, reliable, 
sincere and loyal.—Exchange. 


If you want work well done, se- 
lect a busy man—the other kind has 
no time.—Elbert Hubbard. 


Cheeriness is a thing to be more 
profoundly grateful for than all that 
genius ever inspired or talent ever 
accomplished. Next best to natural. 
spontaneous cheeriness, is deliberate, 
intended and persistent cheeriness, 
which we can create, can cultivate 
and can so foster and cherish that 
after a few years the world will 
never suspect that it was not a 
hereditary gift—-Helen Hunt Jack: 


son. 
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“Buffalo Day” shoppers. 


IVE million dollars worth of 

merchandise sold in one day, 

under present conditions, in a 
city whose previous high record for 
one day was one million dollars. 
Police reserves called out to handle 
the crowds. Every store in the city 
forced to hire extra clerks. 

This was the record marked up 
last September when merchants of 
Buffalo joined forces in a one-day 
sale. 

In the next three months, H. Wil- 
liam Pollack, Buffalo printer, carried 
the idea to other cities, and made 
markets for more than twenty million 
dollars worth of merchandise. Wor- 
cester, Fitchburg, Oil City, Mi£l- 
waukee, Rome, Utica, New Haven, 
Waltham, Pawtucket and others. 
Pollack is setting out this year to 
show the merchants of a’ thousand 
American towns and cities ‘how ‘to sell 
half a billion dollars worth of goods, 
over and above their normal antici- 
pated sales volumes. 

Meantime, the H. William. Pollack 
Poster Print Company has run up 
its own sales and profits to a point 
close to the 1929 peak. It enters 
1932 with what Mr. Pollack regards 
as a certainty of the biggest year in 
its history. 

To show that this is really a con- 
viction, Mr. Pollack worked his plant 
on double shifts through what ordi- 
narily would have been the dull 
Christmas season. He kept all of his 
210 employees on the job getting out 
orders which are not due for delivery 
until March or April. Pollack, in 
other words, is taking the medicine 


: + 


“Our store opened 
at nine o’clock and at nine fifteen we had 
to close our doors,” reports one merchant 
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One-Day Sales Plan 


Boosts Business 


By WILLIAM A. McGARRY 


‘he is prescribing for other busi- 
ness men—and making it pay. 

A Buffalo department store 
man is given credit by Mr. Pol- 
lack for the inspiration that led 
to the development of the Pollack 
plan. Somewhere he had read 
an account of a. one-day sale in 
Louisville, Kentucky, in which 
all the retail merchants, the pow- 
er and light company, the trolley 
and bus lines, the theatres and the 
newspapers co-operated. He sold the 
idea to the Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce and the Retail Merchants 
Association. 

“Buffalo Day,’ on September 4th 
last, was the result. Not a word 
leaked to the public until three days 
before that date. Then the city sud- 
denly blossomed out in _ posters. 
Newspapers also ran mystery full- 
page advertisements announcing that 
something of great importance was 
about to happen. On the day of the 
sale free transportation was furn- 


CLASS OF SERVICE OESIREO 
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ALL AMERICA 
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REPORT FROM CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE IN CITIES 

HOLDING THESE SALES STOP NEW ORLEANS SALES 

DOUBLED STOP NASHVILLE THREE HUNDRED PERCENT 

STOP ESCANABA MICHIGAN LARGEST BUSINESS IN HISTORY 
STOP JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS FIFTY PERCENT STOP 
MIDDLEBORO KENTUCKY FIFTY PERCENT STOP PROVIDENCE 
R | RECORD FOR SINGLE DAYS BUSINESS STOP NEW 

HAVEN CONN FIVE HUNDRED PERCENT STOP POTTSTOWN 
PA FOUR HUNDRED PER CENT STOP MILWAUKEE LARGEST 
SALE IN HISTORY STOP PINEBLUFF ARK TWO HUNDRED 
PERCENT STOP BRISTOL CONN FIFTY PERCENT STOP 
STREATOR ILLINOIS FIFTY PERCENT STOP FT MADISON IOWA 
ONE HUNDRED PERCENT STOP ALEXANDRIA LA FOUR 
HUNDRED PERCENT STOP ELIZABETH N J TEN PERCENT STOP 
BUYCRUS OHIO TWO HUNDRED FIFTY PERCENT STOP 
LAKEWOOD OHIO TWO HUNDRED PERCENT STOP MEAD- 
VILLE PA SIX TIMES GREATER THAN NORMAL 


ished by bus and trolley companies, 
free rooms were supplied by the 
hotels to out-of-town visitors, and 
bargain rates were offered ‘by the 
moving picture houses. 

Next day the executive committee 
met. Mr. Pollack happened to be a 
member. 

“If we could duplicate this sale in 
every city in the country,” he said, 
“we could start the wheels turning 
everywhere and get back to work. 

“Who’s going to pay for starting 
it?” another member of the commit- 
tee asked. 

“T am,” said Pollack. 

A few days later the Poster Print 
Company began to ship bulky pack- 
ages containing samples of every 
window card, streamer, poster and 
other piece of advertising literature 
used in the Buffalo campaign. Each 
package cost the company $3.82, and 
they were sent to every local Cham- 
ber of Commerce or Retail Merchants 
Association in the country—2,132. 


Postal Telegraph 
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With these samples went a detailed 
letter of explanation, describing each 
step in the campaign. No one was 
asked to buy anything from the Pol- 
lack Company. It asked only for a 
chance to bid on the printing for any 
campaign started as a result of its 
efforts, but there was no insistence 
even on this point. On the contrary, 
Mr. Pollack offered to address meet- 
ings of merchants anywhere, at his 
own expense, without even asking 
for an order. 

That was in keeping with his 
philosophy of business—which is that 
the easiest way to get orders is to 
show others how to make a profit or 
a saving. The Pollack Poster Print 
Company was launched on that basis 
thirteen years ago, without capital. 
Orders were farmed out to other 
printers for a time. When the vol- 
ume and profits made it possible, Mr. 
Pollack started his own plant. 

Pollack then was ready to go after 
big business. He had learned that all 
the large chain store organizations 
were buying their window cards, 
price signs, and similar display adver- 
tising in each town in which they 
operated. The work in most in- 
stances was hand lettered. The sum 
spent by each unit of a chain was 
small, but the aggregate ran into 
large amounts. 

Four years after he had started his 
own enterprise Mr. Pollack came to 
New York with a portfolio under his 
arm. He walked into the office of 
the largest five and ten cent store 
chain. 

“T want to save you a million dol- 
lars,” he said to the executive in 
charge of advertising. 

“Go ahead,” said the executive. 

“Maybe you had better sell it to 
yourself,” said Pollack. “I'll leave 
this portfolio. Every card has the 
price on it. Compare my prices for 
doing your printing on a national 
basis with what you are paying now— 
and I’ll be back at four o’clock.” 


INCE then the Pollack Poster 

Print Company has done all the 
display work—price cards, window 
signs, streamers for counters and 
show-windows, direction signs, coun- 
ter cards and special sale announce- 
ments—for the big chain. It has add- 
ed others doing business on a national 
scale. Orders are obtained not on 
price alone, but by programs in which 
no detail of routine, seasonal, or spe- 
clal sale merchandising is overlooked. 
_ Now the Pollack Company is get- 
ting its share of orders in the one- 
day sales, by the application of the 
same method. But Mr. Pollack in- 
sists that if he doesn’t get a dollar’s 
worth of business directly, his com- 
pany will profit by the contribution it 
is making toward general recovery. 





“Retail merchants in every town 
and city where such sales have been 
held,” Mr. Pollack tells me, “say 
that only twenty per cent. of their 
sales are in bargain or leader items. 
The other eighty per cent. is in 
standard merchandise at standard 
prices. 

“These prices, of course, are now 
at the best bargain levels in years. 





H. WILLIAM POLLACK 


“I want to save you a million 
dollars,” he said 


They are so low that everybody is 
talking about them. The one-day sale 
puts concerted and co-operative action 
back of that talk. It stimulates pub- 
lic as well as business confidence, and 
brings dollars out of hiding. 

“Men who have not followed the 
one-day sales campaign can have no 
idea of their effect in stimulating 
new business and renewed confi- 
dence. Even in the so-called ‘poor 
cities’ the results prove conclusively 
that people have money and are will- 
ing to spend it. 

“One small New England city 
furnishes a concrete example. It is 
a mill town, and every business man 
knows what that means. The mills 
for the most part have been closed or 
on part time for nearly two years. 
Distress stalks in the streets. 

“The business of life does not halt, 
however. More men and women are 


.employed in that city than are out of 


work. Their income may have been 
reduced, but they still have available 
funds. Previously, the records of the 
retail merchants’ association show, 
the best business day in the history 
of the town brought in $250,000. On 
the special day, with all municipal. 


utility, financial, and commercial 
forces co-operating, total sales 
reached $750,000.” 


The estimate of half a_ billion 
dollars increase in retail sales pos- 
sible this year through these co-op- 
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erative campaigns is based by Mr. 
Pollack on actual records. It as- 
sumes that only half the 2,132 towns 
and cities in the country supporting 
retail merchants’ associations, cham- 
bers of commerce, or similar organi- 
zations, participate. He is now in 
touch personally with more than 
twenty cities where campaigns are 
being planned, and many others are 
going ahead on their own hook. 

A word of advice is offered by 
Mr. Pollack to these cities. Success 
in the special town days, he says, de- 
pends primarily on strict adherence 
to a program which leaves nothing 
to chance. So far, he asserts, there 
have been no failures, but in those 
instances where sales failed to come 
up to expectations, there were alter- 
ations in the plan that kept people 
from the stores. 

“One city added a baby parade as 
a special feature,” he pointed out, 
“and all afternoon the throngs 
brought into town by co-operative 
effort remained in the streets looking 
at the parade. When the city day 
idea is first discussed with mass 
meetings of merchants, the initial ob- 
jection always is that complete co- 
operation cannot be obtained. In 
practice it has been shown that this 
is a minor problem. It looks difficult 
at first, but when the campaign gets 
into full swing everybody gets on the 
band wagon. 

“Costs are negligible, running 
about one per cent. of the popula- 
tion—$5,000 for a city of 500,000, 
in other words. In all the campaigns 
with which I have been associated to 
date nothing has been announced to 
the public until three days before 
the event. 


66 RIOR to that the work is simple 
when performed to a_ plan. 
Only five committees are necessary— 
finance, decoration, publicity, trans- 
portation, and political. In a series 
of meetings they organize on a co- 
operative basis every possible adver- 
tising and merchandising force. 
“Merchants in all lines have much 
to learn from the results. The stim- 
ulation to themselves is the essential 
thing. People everywhere are ready 
to buy if the buying is made attrac- 
tive to them. Business men are los- 
ing sales because they have stopped 
asking their customers to buy. Hard 
times have become an obsession. 
“The measure of what the one-day 
sale idea does to stimulate special ef- 
fort by the average merchant may be 
found in newspaper advertising 
records. In one small town the 
largest issue of the local newspaper 
ever printed before was twenty pages. 
The city day brought advertising re- 
quiring a sixty-page issue. 
“Newspapers naturally contribute 
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gain PONTIAC DEALERS HAVE 








Pontiac—both the Six and the V-Eight—has met with a 
remarkable reception. When you see the cars, we think you 


will agree this success has been fully deserved. 


Pontiac Six brings the important developments of the year 


to the low-price field. 


Pontiac V-Eight brings proved V-Eight brilliance to a new 


low-price level. 


Both offer: Syncro-Mesh . . quiet second . . free wheeling 
. . Ride Control . . long wheelbase . . increased power and 
high speed . . . unusual economy . . smart, roomy Fisher 
bodies . . inside locks on all doors . . rubber cushioning 


at 47 chassis points . . many other features. 


By all means, see these two new Pontiacs . . examine all they 
offer. You will agree that Pontiac—as a Six or an Eight— 
is indeed an outstanding General Motors value. 
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CARS THAT ‘TAKE’ WITH THE 
PUBLIC—AND SALES PLANS BUILT 
TO YIELD THEM BETTER PROFITS 


What are Pontiac’s 1932 prospects? . . . First, one or two basic facts must be considered. The main one is 
that Pontiac builds its sales policy on the one central idea of dealer profit. ® In 1931 Pontiac, with the aid 
of Bankers, urged on its dealers a program of sounder selling and the stoppage of profit leaks. As a result, 
dealers earned $5,596,000 more than in 1930. This year, using the same sound methods from the start, they 
will net $3,000,000 more if they sell only as many cars as in 1931. @ But our belief is that they will sell con- 
siderably more cars, for 1932 Pontiacs are popular. When the season opened at the New York Automobile 
Show, Pontiac started right off as a sales leader, and held this position throughout the week, as official sales 
reports showed. At Chicago, the story was repeated. Other large shows have recorded similar results. The public 
has taken to these cars. @ Naturally, the morale of Pontiac dealers is high. They know they have the cars 


the public wants, and they know they are operating soundly. They know they can depend on Pontiac to keep 





their interests in mind. They are aggressively out for business, adding to their sales forces and increasing 
their efforts. @ Not only are the cars attractive in themselves, but they are very strongly advertised. In 
, magazines, in newspapers, on outdoor boards and over the radio, the public is seeing and hearing of them 
in the strongest campaign we have ever known. @ An important new step is the salesmen’s bonus, paid by 
the Factory to retail salesmen in addition to their regular commission. It strikes at one of the industry’s 
important problems, and it is bringing men of high caliber to Pontiac. @ Other sales-stimulating and 
sales-training activities are aggressively employed. @ In every way the Pontiac organization is out for 
better results. Pontiac dealers feel that they are on a sounder profit basis than ever before, and that with 


popular new cars and aggressive selling plans, they have before them the prospect of another successful year. 


PONTIAC 
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to the campaign. Asa matter of fact 
they are essential to it. In most in- 
stances they are willing to handle the 
stirring up of interest among the util- 
ities and municipal governmental 
agencies. Then, on the day of the 
sale or before, they print official 
proclamations from the mayor and 
announcements from the _ utilities, 


theatres, and store groups. 

One of the first questions asked 
Mr. Pollack in his talks with city 
groups is whether there is a marked 
reduction in sales after the speciai 
day. So far every city where a sale 
has been held shows no such falling 


Make 


printed forms in Dayton, Ohio, spe- 
cializes in dealer accounting forms 
for the motor and other industries. 
and in the preparation of campaigns 
to get dealers’ interest in using them. 

Among companies which will 
increase their appropriation for 
dealers’ helps this year is Penick 
and Ford Sales Company. This 
company’s salesmen who call on re- 
tailers spend so much time setting up 
displays for Br’er Rabbit Molasses 
and Vermont Maid Syrup and advis- 
ing on merchandising methods, that 
order taking is almost a secondary 
function. When prize contests are 
held for these salesmen, emphasis is 
placed on the amount of advertising 
material they set up rather than on 
the volume of their sales. 

One company which will spend a 
considerably larger percentage of 
its sales promotion appropriation for 
dealers this year is Graybar Electric 
Company. 

Normally, eighty-five per cent. of 
this company’s sales are to contrac- 
tors, industrial plants, railroads and 
other industrial outlets, and the re- 
maining fifteen per cent. to retailers. 
Sales to retailers are nearly all of 
electric appliances. 





trated a substantial business around 
the manufacture of that article alone. 
To-day it remains the choice of 
underground miners throughout the 
world. 

Altogether Hansen designed sev- 
eral hundred practical inventions. 
Most of them are in use to-day. 
They include the tetra-chloride fire 
extinguisher; a foot pedal refuse 
container universally used in hospi- 
tals, garages and factories; a non- 
explosive volatile liquid container; 
and, among the more recent ones, a 





off. In most instances the average 
levels are higher after the sale day 
than they were before. The buying 
habit, in other words, has been stimu- 
lated. 

“Maybe it would be better to say 
that it has been revived,” says Mr. 
Pollack. “It has been there all the 
time, but conditions over which the 
public and the individual business 
man have no control tended to 
stifle it. 

“Experience in a dozen cities with 
these campaigns shows that never in 
the history of this country has there 
been such a shortage of goods in 
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the hands of the consumer. The 
lack of buying which brought about 
this shortage is also the chief reason 
for unemployment and dwindling 
sales volumes. Purchases have been 
put off so long that all sorts of 
items have been forced into the class 
of urgent necessities. 

“There is, therefore, none of the 
fallacy of super-selling or overload- 
ing in the city day idea. It is a 
movement to supply known human 
needs at prices which may never be 
possible again, to restore business on 
a normal basis and to put men back 
to work.” 


Your Dealers Moneymakers 


. (Continued from page 20) 


Graybar operates 76 warehouses 
throughout the United States, and 
its basic dealer presentation is built 


.around the idea that the company 


will carry the inventory for the 
dealer and leave him free to turn his 
small stock rapidly and so earn a 
profit.* 

In 1931, Graybar combined both 
industrial and dealer sales in its 
industrial salesmen. During that 
year, the company ran its first prize 
contest. It was based on sales of 
appliances and other dealer items, 
and had two purposes: to focus the 
attention of the former industrial 
salesmen on retail items so that they 
would not be neglected, and to obtain 
new outlets for retail items. The full 
year contest emphasized volume on 
all such lines, with supplementary 
monthly contests stressing new out- 
lets on specific merchandise. The 
company believed that the abnormal 
sales resistance of the dealer at pres- 
ent insured against overstocking 
him and eliminated danger from that 
source, and such, in its opinion, 
proved to be the case. New outlets 
were increased fifty per cent. in some 


*See also the case of Cluett, Peabody and 
Company, Forses, February 1, 1932, page 12. 


Men Who Are Doing Things 


(Continued from page 17) 


revolving display stand widely used 
in the sale of chewing gum. 

After a highly unsuccessful at- 
tempt in 1920 at living a retired life 
that lasted just two months, Hansen 
formed a company for the manufac- 
ture of automotive hardware of his 
own design. 

Since then he has brought out 4 
rear door lock for closed truck bodies 
that has sold into the hundreds of 
thousands, simplified door locks for 
truck cabs, and window regulators 
involving an entirely new mechanical 





territories without a very tangible 
drop in the size of the average sale; 
and no evidence of so-called undesir- 
able “high-pressure” selling has been 
found. 


EW companies which once have 

adopted a policy of helping the 
dealer to earn a fair profit have 
dropped it. One exception is a com- 
pany that couldn’t stand the imme- 
diate expense because of a savage 
price war in its industry. But it 
plans to go back when things settle 
down, and it is possible that reten- 
tion of the original policy would 
have aided it more in fighting the 
price war than any economies it 
could have put into effect. 

For many companies, meeting 1932 
conditions may mean a complete re- 
alignment of sales policies, and em- 
barkation on an ambitious program 
of study and research for the dealer's 
benefit. But whatever form it takes, 
the guiding thought is the same—if 
you help the dealer to make a profit, 
he becomes a better dealer; if he’s 
a better dealer, he'll sell more of 
your goods: and if he sells more of 
your goods, you will be repaid for 
your work on his behalf. 


action that enabled Hansen to secur? 
a basic patent on the principle. 

A new line of door locks and 
hinges for refrigerated truck bodies 
put on the market in 1931 is in use 
by most of the large meat packers 
and fleet operators of refrigerated 
trucks. 

The invention, manufacture and 
merchandising of these and other 
items has kept the factory running 
day and night shifts and has kept 
Hansen pretty busy too. When he 
takes a day off he goes fly fishing. 
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HOW A LARGE PACKER 
MANAGES DISTRIBUTION 





















Long Distance, supplemented by Bell 
System private wires, aids Swift & Com- 
pany in the distribution of its products. 


Bem DALLAS oe 
FT. WORTH «. 
the branches and their salesmen in the field. This 


fast and efficient communication service is an impor- 
tant part of a definite sales plan which enables 


FRESH meat is perishable, and must be sold promptly. Swift & Company to serve its customers quickly and 
Therefore, executives of the great meat-packing economically. 
organizations must keep their fingers on the pulse of Other businesses also find the Long Distance tele- 
markets throughout the country, so as to meet the dis- phone of great value in solving their particular produc- 
tribution problems peculiar to their business. tion and distribution problems. Best results are gen- 
Swift & Company does this largely by means of erally obtained by following a definite plan. The Bell 
Long Distance telephone service and private wires. System, to help its subscribers build business and cut 
‘ District sales offices also are linked to the Chicago costs, has. developed the Telephone Plan of Market 
; headquarters by a Bell System private telegraph net- Coverage. Features of this plan can be custom-fitted 
: work, over which is sent last minute information. to the special needs of your company. 





i Operations in the Pittsburgh district are typical. 





In this district, there are 21 wholesale branch houses. 


Each day, as market prices are received in the district LONG DISTANCE COSTS ARE LOW 


Typical station-to-station day rates: Pittsburgh to Wash- 


, / : ington, $1; Toledo to St. Louis, $1.75; New Orleans to 
ong Distance telephone to the branches. Communi- Indianapolis, $2.75; Boston to Kansas City, $4.50. Eve- 


office over the private wire network, they are given by 


cation is maintained by telephone throughout the day. ning and night rates are still lower. 











hetween the district office and the branches, between 








JUST CALL THE BELL TELEPHONE BUSINESS OFFICE 
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...B. C. Forbes Sees... 


















































Se oa, now only a few weeks 


off, should mark definitely the 


inauguration of a new phase of 
the business cycle. 

The sensational mid-February rise 
in stocks, accompanied by distinct im- 
provement in most commodity prices, 
can be interpreted as a warning that 
it has become treacherously danger- 
ous to “sell America short.” Credit 
is the life-blood of business—credit 
plus confidence. The Administration 
has, at last, instituted effective meas- 
ures to thaw out the embarrassing 
mass of frozen assets which have so 
grievously handicapped normal ac- 
tivity. 

The organization of the National 
Credit Corporation to succor solvent 
but harassed banks; the railway rate 
increase and the establishment of the 
Railroad Credit Corporation; the 
formation of the two-billion dollar 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
with very wide powers to prevent 
trouble; and, most important of all, 
the Glass-Steagall law to facilitate the 
expansion of banking credit to an 
extent considered desirable, combine 
to combat effectively endless further 
deflation, and to stimulate revival of 
confidence and reconstruction. 

Wall Street’s spectacular response 
embodies deep significance. 

It is not conceivable that the indus- 
trial and business world will not be 
substantially benefitted. 


VERY element now exists for 
early recovery. For example: 

Our savings banks are bursting 
with an unprecedented amount of un- 
spent funds. Almost a billion-and- 
a-half of hoarded currency should 
shortly reappear from hiding places 
and make itself actively felt in finan- 
cial and trade charmels now that the 
deluge of bank failures—which natu- 
rally instigated hoarding—has greatly 
dried up. Metropolitan banks, which 


had become so liquid that they were 
little more than safety deposit vaults, 
can now resume functioning normally 
for the benefit of business and invest- 
ments, thanks to the new facilities 
furnished them for obtaining credit 
and currency from Federal Reserve 
Banks overflowing with gold hereto- 
fore idle. Means have been provided 
to enable our railroads to take care of 
maturing obligations and other neces- 
sities. Additional governmental funds 
have been set up specifically to enable 
banks in agricultural communities to 
meet worthy demands. 


1929 Conditions 
Reversed in 1932 


Pessimists Likely to be Punished 





LOW-PRICED STOCKS 


N response to many inquiries 

from Forses readers for a 
list of low-priced stocks the 
writer mentioned as being at- 
tractive just before the market's 
sudden bound upwards, the fol- 
lowing are offered: 


INDUSTRIALS 


Int. Nickel, Can. 
Mont. Ward 
Newmont Mining 
Purity Baking 


Allis Chalmers 
Amer. Int. Corp. 
Anaconda 
Aviation Corp. 


Baldwin Loco. Radio 
Borg Warner Shattuck, F. G. 
Canada Dry St. Jos. Lead 


Cerro de Pasco Stewart-Warner 
Childs Co. Stone & Webster 
Commer. Credit Studebaker 
Commer. Solvents Tobacco Prod. 


Howe Sound U. S. Rubber pfd. 
RAILS 

Erie issues Nickel Plate 

Illinois Central Frisco 

Lehigh Valley St. L. Southwest. 

Mo. Kans. Texas Southern Rail 

Mo. Pacific Wabash pfd. A 
UTILITIES 

Am. & For. P. Elec. Bond & Sh. 

Cities Ser. Com. Int. Tel. & Tel. 

Col. Gas & Elec. Middle W. Util. 

Com, & Southern Secur. Corp. Gen. 

Elec. Power & L. United Corp. 
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Moreover, three men in whom the 
financial and business world have 
confidence have been placed by Presi- 
dent Hoover in positions of vital 
authority: Ogden L. Mills, the new 
Secretary of the Treasury; Charles 
G. Dawes, president, and Eugene 
Meyer, chairman of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. All are 
able, aggressive, resourceful. Each 
enjoys the President’s confidence. 
Tradition doesn’t bind them. Emer- 
gencies don’t frighten them. 

Happily, Congress has acted co- 
operatively thus far—although it is 
not to be expected that the playing of 
politics will be long abandoned. 


S I see it, the stock market dur- 
ing recent months is reminiscent 
of conditions which ruled immediate. 
ly preceding the 1929 collapse. Infla- 
tion had been carried to absurd 
lengths. Stocks were reckoned as 
worth thirty times their annual earn- 
ings. Although money commanded 
eight to twelve per cent., most leading 
stocks yielded only one-fourth or 
one-third as much. Marginal buying 
had run riot. Brokers’ loans ap- 
proached seven billion dollars. 

The other extreme was recently 
reached. Deflation admittedly was 
grossly overdone. Stocks were looked 
upon askance if selling at even ten 
times their temporarily depleted earn- 
ings. Most stocks yielded several 
times the prevailing call money rate. 
Short-selling had been persistent by 
shoe-string speculators as well as by 
professionals (although recently the 
latter have been less bold). Brokers’ 
loans are only seven per cent. of 
their peak, meaning that business has 
been done virtually on a cash basis. 


T was just as certain at the begin- 

ning of 1932 that the security 

market would sooner or later advance 
(Continued on page 49) 
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Build a Program of Insurance 
as you would build a house 
—to shelter your family 











Metropolitan Life’s contracts 

afford a means to 

—create estates and incomes for families 

—pay off mortgages 

—educate children 

—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 

—establish business credits 

—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 

—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 

—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness. 


Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
in various departments, range from 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 


premiums payable at convenient periods. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organizo- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 
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ERHAPS, like many another 

man, when you bought your 
first life insurance policy you 
had the satisfaction of feeling 
that you were protecting your 
family and acquiring your first 
financial nest-egg. 


Nowadays it is customary for 
far-seeing people to analyze 
their life insurance needs and 
provide intelligent protection 
for their families and them- 
selves. A new way has been 
found to answer that perplex- 
ing question, “How much insur- 
ance do | really need?” 


You can now build a Program of 
Life Insurance as you would 
build a house—first sketching 
out your needs and then build- 
ing according to those plans. 


It is so simple. 





Set down on a piece of paper 
in the order of their importance, 
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your personal obligations and 
financial ambitions. 


What would be the smallest 
lump sum that you would need 
to leave for immediate family 
expenses and for the payment 
of debts? What would be the 
very least that you would want 
to provide as a monthly income 
for your family? 


What would be the probable 
cost of giving your children 
their needed education? What 
monthly income would you like 
to have yourself when you 
reach retirement age? 


A Metropolitan Field-Man will 
be glad to discuss with you 
what part of your program can 
be begun now. He will help 
you plan your Insurance Pro- 
gram and show you how you 
can realize your hopes and 
turn your dreams into realities. 


Regarding Insurance in any amount, consult a Metropolitan Field-Man or write to 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT>~ - ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





RAILROADS 


Earnings for Last Year 
Lowest in a Decade and 
Still Declining. Freight 
Traffic Improves 

ARNING REPORTS of the Class 
1 systems for the final month of 
last year have been subject to the 
usual year-end adjustments. In the pres- 
ent case these have been mainly in the 
form of reductions, and the final figure 
for all Class I systems has shown a 
sudden and decided shrinkage from 

what the early reports indicated. 

The Bureau of Railway Economics re- 
ports total net railway operating income 
of all railroads in the final month of 
1931 at only $21,263,000, compared with 
our advance estimate of around $27,- 
000,000, given in this section last issue. 

The earnings for December of last 
year are the smallest which the Class 1 
railroads have reported since the ex- 
treme low levels of 1921, or in fully ten 
years. The December figure for last 
year shows a decline of 57 per cent. 
from the same month of 1930 and com- 
pares with an extreme high for Decem- 
ber of nearly $95,000,000 in 1928. The 
December figure for last year compares 
also with over $37,000,000 net railway 
income reported in November of 1931. 


HE 1931 RECORD of profit for 

Class 1 railroad systems in the 
United States thus lives up to expecta- 
tions by being an extremely poor one. 
With the December figures now avail- 
able, net railway operating income for 
the entire year is placed at around $531,- 
000,000. This is a drop of somewhere 
near 40 per cent. from the $885,000,000 
earned by the same railroads in 1930, 
and compares with the high record for 
all time set up in 1929 at $1,275,000,000. 
In 1931 earnings were at the rate of less 
than 2 per cent. on the railroads claimed 
property investment, compared with 3.4 
in 1930 and just under 5 per cent. in 
1929. 

Passenger traffic in 1931 was reported 
at the smallest figure for any year since 
1904, or in about 27 years. Passenger 
revenues declined about 25 per cent. 
from 1930 to a 1931 low of only a little 
better than $550,000,000. During the 
past year, 41 Class 1 systems operated at 
a loss. Of this number fourteen were 
in the Eastern district, eight in the 
Southern district and nineteen in the 
Western classification. 


REIGHT CAR LOADINGS have 
I been holding fairly steady as is their 
usual custom at this season of the year. 


TIME-SAVING News 


A Digest for Busy Men 





RAILROAD EARNINGS SMALLEST én 10 YEARS 
I+5 rBILLIONS o DOLLARS. 
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Latest reports show loadings running 
around 575,000 cars per week. This is a 
slight advance from the average during 
the early part of the present year, and 
comparisons with the corresponding 
weeks of the preceding year continue to 
improve. The betterment in such com- 
parison should continue to make itself 
felt throughout most of the present year, 
due to the extremely low levels at which 
freight traffic was running during most 
of 1931. 


SHIPPING 


Foreign Trade Balance 
Much Smaller but Still 
Favorable to U. S. 


rTP.HE GENERAL SITUATION in the 

shipping field continues depressed. 
Both passenger and freight traffic in 
the trans-Atlantic trade have struck new 
low levels for many winters past. 

There has been a slight increase in 
the attendance noted on the short cruise 
sailings of individual lines, but this is 
perhaps due in some measure to can- 
cellations of planned cruises by other 
lines. 
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NITED STATES FOREIGN TRADE 

is reported by the Department of 
Commerce to have shown a favorable 
net balance of only $288,000,000 last 
year against a favorable balance of 
$720,000,000 in 1930. 

Exports during the year, the depart- 
ment announced totaled $2,377,846,000, 
against $3,781,172,000 in 1930, with fin- 
ished manufactures amounting to $1.- 
119,556,000, or 47.1 per cent, against 
$1,898,089,000, or 50.2 per cent; semi- 
manufactures, $317,661,000, or 13.4 per 
cent, against $512,802,000, or 13.6 per 
cent, and crude materials, $566,650,000, or 
23.8 per cent, against $829,098,000, or 
21.9 per cent. 

January of 1932 showed exports oi 
only $150,000,000 and imports of $136,- 
000,000 with total foreign commerce the 
lowest since 1915. 


MONEY and 
BANKING 


Deflation Gets a Sudden 

Knock - Out’ Blow. The 

Glass - Steagall Bill and 

What it Means 

NTEREST RATES have shown no 
particular change in the past fort- 
night and, following the Bank of Eng- 
land reduction from 6 to 5 per cent., the 
expected cut to 3 per cent. in the New 
York bank rate would not be a surprise. 


Interest Rates 


2Wks. Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

ee 2A 2ZA% 14% 
60-90 Day Time............ x a UF 
Commercial Paper ......... 334 23% 3 
? 


New York Rediscount.... 314 3% 


The expansion of reserve credit 
through amendment of the Federal Re- 
serve law is not only the most important 
individual development of the past 
month in finance but gives promise of 
being one of the most important and 
epoch-making in recent American bank- 
ing history. 


LASS-STEAGALL BILL.—In short 

summary, the new bill will amend 
the Federal Reserve Act and allow the 
granting of credit on additional high- 
grade paper, including certain types of 
security which have not previously been 
eligible for rediscount. 

Further, the new bill will allow partial 
substitution of Government bonds as a 
basis for note circulation reserve over 
and above the 40 per cent. gold backing 
which continues mandatory on such cir- 
culation. 
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rmoHE FINAL BLOW TO DEFLA- 
TION is seen by many authorities in 

this latest, most important and strongest 

of governmental measures aimed at re- 

yival of business and general public 

confidence. 

The loosening of the previously strin- 
gent law regarding paper eligible for 
rediscount will free a large portion of 
the frozen assets now held by thousands 
of small banking members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve system. It is not only a 
complement to the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation but goes much fur- 
ther. It is much more important than 
that previous move in putting the banks 
back on a sound basis. It is much more 
logical and much more impregnable as 
a cure than any step previously taken to 
stem bank failures. The result should 
be not only a stemming of such failures, 
but a logical and well founded revival of 
public confidence in the banks. 

The section of the new bill with re- 
gard to backing of outstanding note cir- 
culation will allow an increase in such 
circulation of at least two billion dol- 
lars, and conceivably more than that. 
It will also release nearly one billion 
dollars of gold which has previously 
been tied up by current circulation and 
will thus widen the credit base through 
the possible use of this new free gold 
for export or for the backing of addi- 
tional circulation. 


RETURN OF PUBLIC CONFI- 
£\% DENCE would seem well assured 
by the new movement and would sug- 
gest that the domestic financial crisis, 
which has been looming larger in this 


country for nearly a year, has been 
passed at least temporarily, or for a 
period of the next eight to twelve 
months. 


The practical results in this country 
should be disposal of any possibility for 
a general banking or financial break- 
down or for any early desertion of the 
gold 


standard. It should result in dis- 
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counting immediately the critical bank- 
ing situation brought about by hoarding 
and through that very dissipation it 
should prove the best stimulant for 
bringing hoarded money back to the 
banks and into circulation. 


HE DANGERS, however, are sec- 

ond only to the immediate advan- 
tages. The move is fairly definitely one 
of technical inflation. The dangerous 
results of such inflation will not become 
apparent for some time in the future 
and we may avoid them entirely if the 
new law is administered with fine and 
courageous judgment. 

For the time being, the usual unfor- 
tunate results of inflation should not 
appear because additional note circula- 
tion will merely replace hoarded money, 
which represents a sterile and inactive 
asset. If the results of the new law 
bring hoarded money back into circula- 
tion, however, then we shall have the 
evils of inflation, unless the potential 
newly formed credit base is immediately 
drawn in once more. 


ROM AN INTERNATIONAL 
STANDPOINT it is difficult to see 
how we can get away from the results 
of at least moderate inflation. Even 
though much of the circulation continues 
hoarded and inactive, still any increase 
in the total circulation outstanding must 
almost of necessity reduce the theoreti- 
cal and international value of such notes. 
Further withdrawals of gold from the 
United States by Europe may be antici- 
pated and there may even be renewed 
talk of the United States being forced 
off the gold standard. Such an occur- 
rence is perhaps still possible but not 
now at all probable, and taken as a 
whole the new revision of Federal Re- 
serve law to expand the domestic credit 
basis should do much more good than 
harm, at least for the time being. 
Debits to individual banking accounts 
continue to stand up well against those 
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of the previous year, though they have 
dropped back moderately in this respect 
during the past fortnight. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





1932 1931 
er $3,430,158,000 $5,378,882,000 
ic cdacsiaueniee 354,259, 436,383, 
Philadelphia ........... 313,689,000 437,043,000 
re ree 71,280,000 563,303,000 
eee errr 202,917,000 258,906,000 
| | ds Rare 155,403,000 215,783,000 
CIR. cchdaisesscnmaad 755,368,000  1,051,249,000 
a ee rere 160,446, 776,000 
Minneapolis ........... 99,356,000 135,330,000 
SE Oe 179,276,000 240,566,000 
See 113,582,006 154,327,000 
San Francisco ......... 462,401,000 553,558,000 

Total ................$6,598,135,000 $9,635,115,000 
Stability is Encouraging 


and Gives Way to Ke- 
newed Recovery in Some 
Sections 

ENERAL STABILITY has charac- 
terized most of the commodity mar- 
kets during the past month and, in fact, 
the situation thus far in 1932 has been 

growing constantly more encouraging. 
In the early weeks of the past month 
there was a tendency toward lower 
levels, but this movement has _ been 
largely reversed and a good share of the 
previous losses have been recovered in 

more recent trading. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


Month Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

Dun’s Index ..... 141.344 140.681 156.039 
Bradstreet’s ..... 7.5243 7.7325 10.0578 

Bureau of Labor. 66.3 68.3 78.4 


The monthly indexes are again some- 
what at variance, with Dun’s showing a 
moderate advance while the others con- 
tinue to drop into the lowest ground 
witnessed in nearly twenty years. 

The Irving Fisher index of wholesale 
commodity prices reached a new low 
level around 63.5 at about the middle of 
the month, but there has been a satis- 
factory recovery since that extreme rec- 
ord was touched. At the beginning of 
the present year the average stood 


Where business is des- 
ignated as “good” in this 
map, it is actually good 
now and not merely good 
by comparison with a 
month or a year ago. 

The factors considered 
are: Agriculture, industry, 
employment, trade, money 
and credit conditions. 
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around 65, and the most recent figures 
are still far below the levels of between 
75 and 80 which prevailed in the corre- 
sponding weeks of last year. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 
2 Weeks Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat, No. 2 red..... $ 744A $ 75% $ = 
52 80 


Corn, No. 2 yellow.... — .5034 


NN UN fonts etee wee 36% 37% 44 
EAN ISSRIS RS Ras cna 4.50 4.50 4.70 
ESSER ae mrrey cite 07% .07 06% 
So ee 4.15 4.15 4.50 
Beet, Family .....2... 15.25 16.75 18.00 
team, 24 FPhila........ 15.64 15.64 17.76 
Steel, Pittsburgh .... 27.00 27.00 30.00 
MEE Sinpancciaasaseaecaes 3.75 BX fe} 4.50 
ME | cic guasaaincave'os:s:60's 6.25 6.75 10.00 
Zinc, E. St. Louis.... 2.83 2.85 4.00 
Een e 22.10 25.75 
eet dacndnuaicsre 6.85 6.80 10.95 
OS RSA ree 4.03 4.21 7.62 
SOC 103 .103 123 
Ree GE kde wcdvewde 71 71 85 
Spot wheat has not shown much 


change, but the future options have been 
generally strong, with many such classi- 
fications at new highs for the past five 
or six months. Corn, rye, oats and the 
lesser grains have followed the lead of 
wheat to a satisfactory degree. 


EMPLOYMENT DECLINES zx RR. LABOR 
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OTTON PRICES have been com- 

paratively stronger than most of the 
grain market. Buying has been not only 
aggressive but quite steady throughout 
most of the past month and latest quo- 
tations show substantial gains over the 
quotations prevailing at the beginning of 
February. 

Whatever tendency toward weakness 
appeared earlier in February was con- 
fined largely to the less important and 
smaller commodities. Sugar, coffee, rub- 
ber and other specialties showed consid- 
erable weakness and set up some new 
low records. Most of these have joined, 
to some extent at least, in the better 
general market recently witnessed. 


LABOR 
and WAGES 


Unions Still Fighting 

Wage Cuts but They Con- 

tinue to Appear. The 

Building Wage. Employ- 

ment Gains 

| pom waeved EMPLOYMENT appears 

to be increasing slowly as the Spring 

season of activity approaches. The de- 

clines reported in January and February 

of the present year have been moderate 
and largely seasonal. 

New York State factory employment 
showed a decline of about 4 per cent. 
around the beginning of the month from 
the general level current at the close of 
last year. The reduction at the begin- 
ning of 1932 was the sharpest witnessed 
since 1921, or in just about ten vears. 


NION WAGE REDUCTIONS are 

coming rapidly to the fore foliow- 
ing the successful adjustment of railroad 
wages. The organized portions of 
American labor have certainly resisted 
wholesale pay reductions longer than 
the un-organized body, but they are now 
getting theirs with a rush and are com- 
pleting the final adjustments necessary 
to any long period of business depres- 
sion. 

The building trades did not surprise 
very many labor leaders when they re- 
fused absolutely to take the 25 per cent. 
wage reduction proposed to go into 
effect May Ist by the building employers 
in the New York district. As an ex- 
ample of the increased bargaining power 
resulting from asking a high wage cut, 
it is reported that the construction em- 
ployees have already expressed a will- 
ingness to take a 10 per cent. reduction. 
Unions in Chicago, Cincinnati and 
various other cities are reported to have 
already accepted a full 25 per cent. cut. 

The printing unions around New York 
State are the latest large body in that 
district to be hit by the wage slashing 
epidemic. Employers associations re- 
cently announced a reduction of from 
20 to 30 per cent. in printers’ wages. 
The union leaders have scoffed at any 
such idea but it is still probable that a 
compromise cut will be agreed upon. 


COTTON 
and GRAIN 


Value of U.S. Farm Prod- 

ucts and Buying Power 

Decline. Statistical Wheat 
Position 


7} ARM BUYING POWER continues 
low and continues also its gradual 
and disappointing decline as commodity 
prices show no strong disposition to re- 
cover from their recent record lows. 
As noted in this section last issue, 
farm income in the United States for 
last year fell to the lowest since 1911, 
or in approximately twenty years. These 
discouraging figures were the natural 
reflection of low commodity prices. 


U.S. FOREIGN INVESTMENTS SHRINK 
(NEW INVESTMENTS dy AMERICANS ) 
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ALUE OF FARM PRODUCTS 

showed a drop of more than $6,139,- 
000,000 gross between 1919 and 1929, 
according to a recent report of the 
Census Bureau. Gross value of all do- 
mestic farm products in 1929 amounted 
to $11,775,000,000, compared with a total 
of $17,914,000,000 in 1919. 

Reductions were shown for the dec- 
ade in all classifications except live 
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stock, which increased from $2,666,943 - 
673 in 1919 to $3,307,324,942 in 1929, ang 
nursery and greenhouse products. Crops 
had a value of $8,080,166,311 in 1919, a, 
compared with $14,755,297,800 in 1929, 
while the value of forest products de- 
clined from $394,321,828 to $242,042,245, 

The largest gross value of farm prod- 
ucts was shown for the West-North- 
Central group of States, with $2,746. 
020,034 in 1929, as compared with $4,268. 
697,432 in 1919. 

The 1929 gross value of products on 
farms in the Middle Atlantic States 
was $967,939,703, as compared with $1,. 
391,234,141 in 1919. 


BOND MARKET 2% GOOD RECOVERY 
‘ie “(AVERAGE of 40 BONDS) 
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\ 7/ORLD WHEAT CONDITION con- 


tinues unfavorable from a statis- 
tical standpoint, even despite reduced 
crops in various portions of the world. 
Based on recent estimates of produc- 
tion and carryover, the total amount of 
wheat available for export in the United 
States, Canada, Argentina and Australia 
is around 970,000,000 bushels. This is a 
small but important gain of about nine 
million bushels over the figures a year 
ago. 

There are suggestions that exports 
from the Danube territory and Russia 
will be smaller this year than last, and 
most of the importing European nations 
are reported to have rather small stocks 
of wheat on hand. 

The estimated total supply of wheat 
available in the United States for the 
1931-32 season, including carryover from 
the preceding year and the new crop, 
amounted to 1,211,000,000 bushels. AlI- 
lowing for a consumption of 635,000,000 
bushels for food, feed and waste, com- 
pared with 651,000,000 bushels disappear- 
ance for these purposes last year, and 
73,000,000 bushels to be used as seed, 
would leave 503,000,000 bushels available 
for export during the 1931-32 season and 
for carryover into the following crop 
vear. 


OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Petroleum Production 

Continues Healthy Decline. 

International Struggle for 

Sugar Pact 

IL OUTPUT continues to decline 
to new low levels for a good many 
months past. The latest estimate of 
the American Petroleum Institute shows 
crude oil production in this country at 
an average of only about 2,140,000 bar- 
rels per day. This is a decline of about 
14,000 barrels per day in a single week 
but is still slightly higher than the 
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corresponding week of last year when 
daily output was estimated at only about 
220,000 barrels. 

Gasoline stocks are still gaining, 
though the advances are not so rapid 
as were reported in recent months. 


THE WORLD SUGAR PROBLEM 

continues to be a_ tactical war 
between the growers of Cuba and Java. 
lava is still opposing the Cuban con- 
struction of the Chadbourne agreement 
to restrict world output. Cuba has be- 
come disgruntled over refusal of Java 
producers to cut their sowings, and the 
Cuban producers are laying plans for 
an unrestricted output. 

Latest reports, however, indicate that 
the Javanese interests are showing a 
better spirit of co-operation, and hope 
continues strong that the two nations 
will agree on a program of mutual cur- 
tailment and thus save the Chadbourne 
plan from destruction. 


AVIATION 


Dirigibles Continue Active. 

Orders for Airplanes Hold- 

ing Up Well. ZRS-5 Be- 

comes the ‘“‘Macon” 

IRIGIBLE NEWS still occupies a 

fairly large portion of general avia- 

tion news, perhaps because there is 

something more spectacular about the 

larger ships. Germany continues con- 

struction of her own super-dirigible. The 

United States Naval Department is look- 

ing around the country Brine to find a 

suitable purchaser for the Los Angeles. 

The old dirigible is still in good shape 

but will be crowded out of its hangar 
by the two new dirigibles. 

The Akron is still contemplating a 
fight to the Pacific Coast at an early 
date, while her sister ship, the ZRS-5, 
is well under construction at the Good- 
year Zeppelin plant in Akron, Ohio. 
Navy officials have decided on “Macon” 
as a more human name to take the 
place of its present number. 

The Dornier flying boat, DO-X, has 
not found much interest in its proposed 
fights from the United States to Ber- 
muda or Nassau. Latest plans call for 
a leisurely return flight to Germany for 
this ship. The first leg of that flight is 
expected to begin some time in May. 


A IRPLANE ORDERS continue to 
- filter in to both foreign and domes- 
tic producers. Curtiss-Wright Corpora- 
tion has signed a contract with the 
Turkish Government in which it will 
construct a system of airways and air- 
ports in Turkey and will superintend the 
beginning of factory operation in that 
country for the construction and testing 
of airplanes. 

The Department of Commerce reports 
that Junkers of Germany have received 
a large number of foreign orders for in- 
dividual plane equipment. The orders 
are rumored to come from the Far East, 
but in any event they have resulted in 
a decided increase in German activity. 


HE ANNUAL AIRPLANE CEN- 
~SUS has been completed and the 
report for the United States is now 
available. New York had 1,227 aircraft 
on January 1, more than any other 
State, and California ranked second with 


1,186 planes, according to a survey made 
public today by the Department of Com- 
merce. But California had 3,327 pilots 
as compared with 1,820 in New York, 
and 1,644 mechanics against 860. 

The number of aircraft, licensed and 
unlicensed, in the United States and its 
possessions was 10,780. Of the 17,739 
pilots’ licenses, 6,881 were in the trans- 
port grade, 1,586 limited commercial, 46 
industrial and 9,226 in private. The li- 
censed pilots included 532 women, classi- 
fied as follows: Transport, 42; limited 
commercial, 56; industrial, 1, and pri- 
vate 433. 


INTERNATIONAL 


The World Disarmament 

Conference. Britain’s First 

Tariff in 100 Years. French 

Depression 

HE WORLD DISARMAMENT 

CONFERENCE which convened at 

Geneva early in the past month has 

not arrived at any very definite or con- 

clusive action. The conference put up 

a bold front, however, in face of growing 

seriousness in the Far Eastern situation 

and actually did more constructive pre- 

paratory work than had been expected 
of it. 

Each nation had its own pet scheme 
for world wide limitation of armament. 
Great Britain suggested an international 
ban on submarines and poison gas. 
France proposed a separate and inter- 
national police force. The United 
States and Germany both built their 
suggestions along the lines of the Kel- 
logg peace pact. Italy and Japan each 
had their own schemes and suggestions, 
while Russia proposed full, complete 
and immediate disarmament. 

As might have been expected, none 
of the plans was acceptable to all of the 
nations, but at least one important point 
was decided upon. France, Italy, Great 
Britain and Germany have set the date 
next June for a really serious confer- 
ence at Lausanne, where they will seek a 
“durable solution of the problem of 
reparations.” 


HE NEW BRITISH TARIFF has 

been fully approved by Parliament 
with respect to a 10 per cent. levy on 
practically all imports. Cotton, wheat, 
meats, tea and wool are some of the 
small number of items still left on the 
free list, but the duty will strike with 
full force on approximately 75 per cent. 
of American exports to Great Britain. 

Depression in France is still making 
rapid headway. Unemployment is in- 
creasing rapidly and prices are falling, 


though somewhat more slowly. Latest 
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estimates on national finances show a 
deficit of from 2% to 3 billion francs, 
and the situation is further involved bv 
defeat of the Laval Cabinet and an 
apparent political impasse. 


ERMAN TRADE has suffered a 

severe decline thus far in the new 
year and the export surplus which has 
been growing steadily for the past year 
or two has been checked. 

The German elections are set for 
March 13th and will be watched with 
great interest by the entire world. 
Chancellor Bruening is pinning his hopes 
on the re-election of President Hinden- 
burg. The Nazis, or Hitler group, pre- 
viously refused to cancel the elections 
and will oppose the election of Hinden- 
burg. Present indications are that he 
will be re-elected even though it may 
be a seriously close race. 


WASHINGTON 


Congress Building His- 

toric Speed Record for 

Itself. Taxation Turns to 

a Sales Levy 

HE NEW ERA CONGRESS con- 

tinues to make a name for itself, 

and if it continues the recent pace it 

will go down in history as one of the 

most efficient sessions the nation has 
ever been thankful for. 

The Glass Banking bill has been re- 
drawn and is almost entirely acceptable 
to authoritative banking interests in its 
new form, and should have little diffi- 
culty in early enactment. The Glass- 
Steagall bill has also emerged in even 
better shape than originally, and Con- 
gress will shortly be ready for taking 
up the important subject of increased 


taxation. The Glass-Steagall bill is dis- 
cussed in detail in the Money and 
Banking section on page 30. Recent 


action has included passage of the 
“Lame Duck” bill and defeat of the 
“dole” for unemployment relief. 


HE TAX PROBLEM continues to 

centre around the steadily mount- 
ing deficit of Government operation. 
The Treasury has recently found its 
November estimates too low on the 
amount of new revenue needed to bal- 
ance the budget and has raised such 
estimates nearly $500,000,000 to a new 
demand for around $1,250,000,009 of ad- 
ditional revenue for the 1933 fiscal year. 

New taxes proposed include another 
advance in corporation income tax rate, 
higher surtaxes, one cent gasoline tax, 
another cent capital stock tax and a 
7 per cent. tax on gas and electricity as 
well as a probable sales tax. 
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WHEN you feel your nine 4 
o’clock freshness dropping off Mi 
a few points, look for a bottle o" 


of Canada Dry, and bring your- 
self back to a new high. 

Deep in the sparkling depths 
of this fine old ginger ale 
there’s a cool refreshment. 
Somehow it helps to take the 
tautness out of your nerves, 
and to pick you up. So that an 
interlude with Canada Dry is a 
prelude to better spirits. 

At luncheon, at mid-after- 
noon, just before dinner—a 
glass of Canada Dry is really 
a companionable drink. There’s 
a new low in its price too! 


CANADA 
DRY 


The Champagne of 
Ginger Ales 
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Executive 
TRAINING 
for Young Men 


A highly practical, nine months’ course in 
executive business training is offered at 
Babson Institute. It saves young men years 
of preparation for the major responsibilities 
of business. Students are in a commercial 
environment under the direction of business 
men and keep regular office hours. They 
have frequent contact with actual business 
concerns and practical business problems. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Investigate this unique course of business training. Our 
booklet gives complete details. Sent without charge or 
obligation, on request. Write for a copy today. 


New Terms Open March 26 and June 25 


BABSON INSTITUTE 


Babson Park, Mass. 


Div. 115 















No Need 
to Grope for 
the Right Word 


Build your vocabulary by con- 
stantly using 


“Websters 


FOURTH EDITION 


We The best abridged dictionary. 106,000 
: entries, 1268 pages, 1,700 illustrations. 
& Thin-Paper Edition: Cloth, $5.00; Fabrikoid, $6.00; 
Leather, $7.50. At your bookseller’s or from the 
publishers. Free specimen pages on request. 
Get the Best. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY A 
145 Broadway Springfield, Mass. na 
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The Country Looks To Ford 


New Models to Aid, Though Adding to 
Competition—Rear Engined Cars Loom 


By PHILIP H. SMITH 


wishing Ford well. What’s more, 

they say so in private and mean it. 
It’s probably the first time it ever hap- 
pened. It shows good common sense and 
is significant of the present automotive 
outlook. 


Ford’s new cars are going to make it 
harder going for other makers; that’s 
granted. But producers want to see Ford 
get under way with real steam because 
the most important thing at the moment 
is ‘to break the jam and start business 
going. If Ford can do that, the rest of 
the industry will profit by it, even though 
sales competition is intensified. 


Petting “Fee are quoted publicly as 


The official announcement of the revised 
four and the new eight serves as a climax 
to a long period of speculation. Speci- 
fications are not yet announced but here 
are some mechanical high spots to appear 
on both models, unless last minute changes 
are made; syncro-mesh and free wheeling, 
drive through a hollow shaft, crankshaft 
and camshaft cast by a new _ process 
(rumored in this column some time ago), 
orthodox Ford springs retained, but heavier 
rear spring, suspended behind the rear axle 
instead of on top as formerly, giving a 
spring suspension some six inches longer 
than the wheel base. 

Of items tending to make for greater 
comfort and better appearance, I might 
mention: a longer wheel-base, smaller and 
lighter wheels with larger tires, and shock 
absorbers of Ford’s own manufacture. 


HE baby will soon be delivered, but 

only Mr. Ford knows what it will sell 
for. It’s hard to overstate the importance 
of the unstated item—price. Upon price 
hangs the future of competitive programs, 
the profits of dealers and the value of 
used cars. Assuming that prices will be 
lower, and there is every reason to expect 
it, a realignment of prices may be forced 
upon the industry, which will drive down 
per-car profits, lower used car values and 
thereby require some quick operating ad- 
justments. This wouldn’t be welcome to 
the trade. Inside trading allowances given 
last Fall didn’t help to educate the con- 
sumer to the real value of used vehicles 
and the slim margin of profit on current 
models, prohibiting a continuation of such 
factory allowances, already necessitates 
real effort to overcome sales resistance. 


AR-REACHING as the effects of 

Ford’s activity may be, and all cars 
selling up to $1,500 will feel it, I am of 
the opinion that some producers are better 
fitted to meet the emergency now than 
they would have been, say, a year ago. 
Much has been done to reduce overhead 
and to effect sweeping economies. These 


able manufacturers plan to profit on a 
smaller volume and refuse to be caught. 
They have struggled to fortify their dealers 


and make of them better merchandisers. 
All of this is bound to yield results. 


Mr. Ford’s announcement serves to show 
once again what a dominant figure he js, 
but let’s not forget that Ford had to act. 
Chevrolet outsold him by 50,000 cars last 
year and competitors press upon him. Wit. 
ness the reduction in price of the Willys 
Six, the Plymouth offering of a “thrift” 
model and the vast ‘array of low priced, 
high value offerings of other makers. Even 
in Europe his crown is not a permanent 
fixture. He has just struck in the Britis) 
market by announcing a midget car to be 
produced in the great Dagenham plant. 


The production of an eight would seem 
to be good strategy for Ford. While he 
departs somewhat from his fixed policy 
of supplying rock-bottom transportation, 
and enters the camp of competitors, he re- 
tains a hold on the old market by con- 
tinuing the four. The public can choose 
which it holds more important, either lower 
investment in transportation, or more cylin- 
ders. In this way he may hold the four- 
cylinder addicts and take business from 
the upper reaches. Ultimately he may bring 
the public more solidly into the four camp 
by demonstrating what many automotive 
engineers hold, that the value of multi- 
cylinders is greatest in advertising. 

It expresses a pretty sentiment to say 
that this is Ford’s first departure from 
the four-cylinder, but it isn’t so. Ford 
made and sold a six cylinder car more 
than twenty years ago. It sold for well 
over a thousand dollars, at a time when 
you could buy a -Cadillac for $950. 


N the Offing. Rear engined cars may 

not strike an immediate eye appeal, but 
I believe before many months have passed, 
the public will have a chance to become 
better acquainted with them and will see 
something to make the present orthodox 
car seem antiquated. The visit of Sir Den- 
nistoun Burney to these shores with a fully 
streamlined, rear-engined car, is only a 
prelude. You may not see this type of car 
cutting a much better figure within the 
next twelve months, but watch out for 
1933. 

There are many advantages claimed ior 
the rear-engined car, not the least of which 
is economy. The present automobile wastes 
an enormous amount of energy in over- 
coming wind resistance and this can be 
avoided by the full streamlining permitted 
by placing the engine aft. Another advan- 
tage comes from the distribution of weight. 
Rear engined cars can be driven at higher 
rates of speed with more safety and greater 
riding comfort, according to their pro- 
ponents. 

Automotive engineers are showing keen 
interest in the development of this radical 
type of car and much more progress has 
been made than is generally believed. Some- 
time the country’s passenger car equipment 
may be rendered obsolete at one fell stroke. 
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SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CANADA 


STATEMENT FOR 1931 


ASSURANCES IN FORCE (net) - 
NEW ASSURANCES PAID FOR (net) 
TOTAL INCOME (net) . -« 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS -_ - 


$3,051,077,000 
527,939,000 
197,140,000 
136,509,000 


PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS AND BENEFICIARIES 


IN 1931 - > - 


- 93,235,000 


PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS AND BENEFICIARIES 


SINCE ORGANIZATION - 


SURPLUS AND CONTINGENCY RESERVE 


TOTAL LIABILITIES” - - mn 
(including paid up Capital Stock) 


ASSETS, AT DECEMBER 31st, 1931 


594,185,000 
- 21,126,000 
603,678,000 


624,804,000 


THE YEAR’S BUSINESS REVIEWED 


“. . . I think you will agree with me that for 
a year such as that through which we have just 
passed the showing is a remarkably fine one. 


“New assurances of over $527,000,000, and a 
total in force exceeding $3,000,000,000, are 
figures so great as to need no emphasis. 


“The distribution of our new business is inter- 
esting. Canada contributed $101,000,000, United 
States $291,000,000, Great Britain $50,000,000, 
andthe rest of the world $85,000,000. 

“Our mortality experience has been even more 
favourable than that of last year, the claims being 
but 54.3 per cent. of the expected, against 57.6 
per cent. in 1930. 

“Since business was commenced in 1871 we 
have paid out in benefits $594,000,000. Last year 
alone our payments were $93,000,000, an amount 
exceeding the total assurances written in 1922. 
We may well rejoice over the magnitude and 
importance of the social service which the Com- 
pany is perfor ming. 

“During the past year life assurance has been 
tested as perhaps never before, and it has with- 
stood the trial triumphantly. So far as I am aware 
not one life company on the continent has had to 
close its doors, a wonderful record. In Canada 
we can claim with pride that even since Confedera- 
tion not one Dominion licensed company has 
ever failed. 

“Ie will be noticed that in addition to the surplus 
of $16,000,000 over all liabilities and capital 
stock, we have a contingency reserve of $4,700,- 
000 to provide for possible shrinkage in mort- 


gages and other real estate investments. Our 
reserves have been calculated on the same strong 
basis as last year. Although our investments 
payable in American currency greatly exceed our 
liabilities in that currency, we have treated both 
as on a par, taking no credit for the premium on 
American funds. Our liabilities under contracts 
in other currencies also are included at a total 
greater than required at the prevailing rates of 
exchange. 


“Our holdings of stocks have been valued on the 
basis laid down by the Dominion Department of 
Insurance, which is practically the same as that 
adopted for all companies by the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners of the 
United States. 


“In new investments we have favoured high 
grade bonds, the yield on which is now very 
attractive. 


“The profits paid or allotted to policyholders 
amounted to over $26,000,000, or over 20 per 
cent. of the total annual premium income. 

“In the light of these figures, the report is indeed 
an excellent one. 


“And what of the future? No one believes that 
the depression will last for ever. It is impossible 
to say just when the turn will come, but with the 
vast natural resources of this continent, and the 
brains, energy, and actual wealth of its people, 
business recovery is inevitable. When prosperity 
does return no company will share in its benefits 
in greater measure than our own.” 

—From the President’s Address at the Annual Meeting 


SIXTY-ONE YEARS OF SERVICE 











SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY OF CANADA 
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The Girl With One Eye 


In a department store in Boston there worked a girl at checking sales 
slips. She was a hard worker—yet her work was not up to standard. 
A noted mental-hygiene expert examined her and found that because 
of congenital strabismus, she was almost blind in one eye—and doing a 
job that required two good eyes. The girl was changed to other work, 
and today she is happy and efficient! 


How Many One-Eyed Workers Have You Got? 


Do you think for a moment that human your employes that the farmer uses in car- | 
beings can be machines from nine to five? ing for his cow? | 
Do you think you can get the best out of | 
them if one eye is on their job—the other You cannot afford to overlook the hu- | 
on the clock — on their ailments — their man side of business — you cannot expect | 


worries—their personal problems? human beings to check their personalities 


Do you use the same care in looking after with their hats and coats! 


WHAT DO YOU DO TO MAKE YOUR WORKERS EFFICIENT? TO MAKE THEM 
HAPPY? TO DEVELOP THEIR LATENT ABILITIES — TO HELP THEM TO MAKE | 
MONEY FOR YOU? | 


Remember—every worker represents an investment! What do you 
do to make it earn the largest possible dividends? 


And how can you get the most out of your workers? 

EASY! 

Here is a book—so simple—so sensible—so practical. that it must be- 
come a living associate if you will give it half a chance. 





PREVENTIVE MANAGEMENT 


is a volume not by one ‘“‘author’’—but by eight men who have studied workers— 
explored their minds—their hearts—-their souls—their worries and fears—mer. 
like V. V. Anderson, M.D., director of employment, placement, and personnel 
research for Macy’s Stores; Meyer Bloomfield, internationally known authority 
on Industrial Relations; Karl M. Bowman, M.D., psychiatrist, who has more 
honors and titles than we have space to list; the famous Dr. Abraham Myerson; 
Harlow S. Person, managing director of the Taylor Society; Ordway Tead, 
author of Human Nature and Management, lecturer on Personnel Administra- 
tion at Columbia University, and man of many other achievements. Then there 
is Dr. Henry B. Elkind, leader in the field of mental hygiene; and Elliott 
Dunlap Smith, author of Psychclogy for Executives. 


Now, mind you, this is not a book of theories and phrases. Eight men of note 
come to your office in this book to solve your problems with you! 
Get that book! Get it on approval! Read it. And don’t keep it out of 


courtesy to us—we want you to keep it ONLY if it will really help you! The 
coupon will bring it. 








cs es es ss ms es ee ee ee es 
y. V. ANDERSON B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
MEYER BLOOMFIELD If the book is as good as you say, of course I want it. 


Send 
PREVENTIVE MANAGEMENT 


on five days’ FREE APPROVAL. [ll either pay you $3.00 for it or send 
it back and you will not charge me anything. 








Name 





Address 





CR WOO BOE: 2 oot cde eases 


If you prefer to remit with order (we don’t object), money 
will be refunded if you return the book within 5 days 
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The $s in Inventions 


f Cheers for the Pig and the Goat—Better 
Ff Bottle-Packing—Deaf Can Use the Phone 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


ORE Use For The Hog. And now 
hog’s hair is to be used in house 
construction ! ; 

This information comes to us from an 
interested reader who saw our report, 
ast month, of the use of porcelain 
enamel. 

Sterilized, odorless hog hair, stitched 
between two sheets of kraft paper in 
which a layer of asphalt cements the 
two top sheets and the two bottom 
sheets together, has been coming into 
use during the last two years as an in- 
sulating material in refrigeration trucks. 
It has to be odorless, and tests at Ar- 
mour Institute have proved that it is, on 
account of the food carried in such 
trucks. For truck use, it also has the 
advantages of being among the lightest 
of all flexible insulations, and of not ab- 
sorbing water by capillary action. It is 
one of the relatively few materials that 
made a sales gain in 1931. 

The first real tests of this new ma- 
terial as a building insulation are being 
made in school buildings in Boston. 


ND For Old News.—Here’s another 
‘4 interesting new use for a material 
already in existence. 

This is a new packing material for bot- 
tles, from catsup to ginger ale. The ma- 
terial itself, strange as it may sound to 
some of us, is old newspapers ground up 
and, while wet, mashed down into a pulp 
which can be molded. For bottle pack- 
ing, this pulp board is molded into a tray 
which precisely fits the contours of sev- 
eral bottles, laid flat in alternating direc- 
tions. Two or three trays can be laid 
one on top of another to fill a carton. 

This same material has previously been 
used for molded egg packing and for 
transportation of radio tubes. 

Advantages claimed for the new bottle 
packing: greater attractiveness in the 
appearance of the package, considerable 
saving in weight, and a reduction in cost 
of packing. It is an advantage to the 
grocer, too, because he can lift out a 
tray of three or four bottles for separate 
sale, and wrap it as a unit safe and con- 
venient for the customer to carry. 


ND Even Goats. Pigs are not the 
“4 only barnyard critters whose hairs 
may take on a new industrial importance. 

The goat appears likely to have his 
day, too. 

Interesting experiments have been 
under way in Chicago this Winter which 
indicate that offices can save themselves 
a lot of the bad results of noise by the 
simple use of mohair velvet hangings. 
lf, for instance, a typist’s desk is in front 
ot a hard-surfaced wall, a mohair hang- 
ing will cut to a third or even a seventh 
the intensity of the echoes. 


l PS and Downs of Sound. For in- 
diminishing 


creasing instead of 


sound, there are also two rather recent 
items of interest. 

One is the button-hole broadcaster, 
which certainly ought to save a lot of 
wear and tear on audiences as well as on 
business men who have to deliver public 
addresses. Not long ago, at a scientific 
dinner, one of the speakers who was un- 
usually tall, had to keep his shoulders 
bent in order to project his voice into the 
“mike,” even after it was set on top of 
several books. Meantime, his voice was 
alternately thundering and fading out, as 
he hit or missed the target. 

The new instrument is a microphone 
which slips into the speaker’s coat lapel. 
Since the speaker can move around with 
comparative freedom, turning his back 
to his audience or even moving 30 or 40 
feet away, it may come in handy for 
sales managers and others who have to 
address large business groups in more 
or less informal fashion. 

The other new amplifying instrument 
is one which might have made it possible 
for even Thomas A. Edison to use the 
telephone. The telephone subscriber 
who has difficulty with his hearing may 
now have a special small dial in front of 
his regular telephone instrument. By 
turning the indicator, as he wishes, to 
any one of five stages, he may amplify 
the incoming sound to suit himself, with 
a magnification of over one hundred 
times the normal sound as the maximum. 


REEZING Rivets. For those who 

use aluminum alloy, here is an inter- 
esting stunt from the Pacific Coast. 
Aluminum alloy rivets, such as are used 
in airplanes, harden so rapidly after a 
heat treatment that unless they are 
promptly hammered, they will split—or 
at least develop a weakness which in 
airplanes cannot be tolerated. The old 
way was to heat the rivets, then rush 
them to the job as fast as possible. Now. 
however, the Boeing Airplane Company 
has discovered that if heat-treated rivets 
are packed in solid carbon dioxide (dry 
ice), they’ can be kept throughout the 
day without becoming brittle. At 10 
degrees above zero they could be kept 
for a week. 


OR Travel Comfort. Here is a 

prophecy from a manufacturer in 
Wisconsin: “I am sure that within the 
next two or three years, we will see 
practically all of the trains, at least 
those which are through trains and spe- 
cial trains of any kind, equipped with 
air conditioning equipment.” 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in his department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 





Acquire 


nights at 


HOME 


———— of men today, who never in- 
tend to practice before the bar, are study- 
ing law. 

They realize that the law-trained man is a 
leader—that law training makes keen, clear. 
quick, correct thinking—that there is a real 
reason why legally-trained men head many of 
America’s greatest corporations. 


Practical Law Through 
Home Study 


The home study Law training offered by 
LaSalle has proven itself practical and valuable 
far beyond the time and money cost. 

In certain permitted states every year 
LaSalle-trained men pass bar examinations 
with high honors. 

But many, many more men, take their 
LaSalle law training to use in business and find 
in it a quicker, surer key to success and leader- 
ship—to the avoidance of pitfalls and the pick- 
ing of the sure and certain paths of progress. 


A Most Unusual Law Library 


The basis of LaSalle law instruction is a 
fourteen-volume library compiled by leading 
professors and authorities. 

This library might well be called—‘Law 
Simplified and Condensed”—for it covers the 
whole basic field of law in an orderly, classified 
and simple manner. In many resident uni- 
versities, the LaSalle Law Library is the 
reference work most used by students. In one 
of the greatest resident law schools, fourteen 
sets of LaSalle’s Law Library are at the 
student’s disposal and constantly used. 

Supplementing this great library, are lec- 
tures and personal instruction of the highest 
grade, all under a definite, clear plan involving 
continual use of the Problem Method, where 
you train in law by dealing with actual legal 
problems—learn by doing the work—not by 
memorizing rules. ; 

To get the whole story, you must investigate. 
And the coupon below is the easy way to start 
that. 


LaSalle Extension University 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institutior: 


Dept. 3364-LR Chicago 


I would like to have full information 
about your law training, together with 
copy of ‘‘Law Training for Leadership,” 
aif without obligation. 


C1 Law: Degree of LL. B./F 


Other LaSalle Opportunities: > 
If more interested in one of the fields z 
indicated below, check and mail now. 
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Future 
Market 
Trend 


We will be pleased to place 
your name on our mailing 
list for our 


Tri-Weekly 
Stock Letter 


It contains short, concise 
comment on the more 
active listed securities. 


Ask for F. 514 


John Muir&@ 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
39 Broadway New York 
Branch Office—11 West 42nd St. 
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Indianapolis Minneapolis St. Louis 
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Utility Securities Corporation 
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230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 




















Facts and Opinions 
Condensed 


Ten minutes a week, if you read the 
Bache Review, will keep you informed 
on the main subjects, important to your 
own business, which affect the commer- 
cial and financial situation. 


Sent for three months 
without charge. 


J..S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


























Large or Small Orders 


executed with the same 
courtesy and careful at- 
tention. We have a'special 
department for Odd Lots. 
[10 share orders accepted ‘on margin] 


Helpful booklet J9 on::Frading 
Methods sent free on request 


(HisHoim & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
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HE stock market has moved a good 
deal faster in the past fortnight 
than we had anticipated and its 
position, from both the technical and 
fundamental standpoints, seems materially 
improved. For several issues past we have 
prophesied one more decline, possibly into 
new low ground. We expected that decline 
to be slow, however, and to take its time 
about reversing into a new upward move. 
Stocks did actually get into new low 
ground around February 10th, as forecast, 
but the over-night Federal Reserve credit 
announcement, impossible to forecast, re- 
versed the trend more quickly than we had 
expected. The majority of individual 
stocks, and all of the accredited averages, 
except Dow-Jones, touched new lows for 
the entire bear market, which is what we 
wanted to see as continuation of a firm and 
reliable bottom formation. 


HE intermediate recovery which we 
also allowed as a possibility in our 
last review did not materialize in the man- 
ner we had anticipated but it came, none 
the less, around the middle of the month, 
and was stemmed, at least temporarily, by 
the resistance points which we have been 
repeating for many issues past, which are 
just above the intermediate peak of Janu- 
ary 14th. At present writing the market 
is tending slowly to back off from these 
resistance levels in a secondary reaction. 
For the future, we are much more favor- 
able to advancing prices than we have been 
for many months past. The general de- 
cline into new low ground early in the 
past month, with continued gradual accu- 
mulation, has developed a strong technical 
position for more than the immediate short- 
term. 
Furthermore, we view the Glass-Steagall 
bill as the most important single develop- 
ment favorable to fundamental improve- 
ment thus far witnessed in the depression. 
The bill and its major import are de- 























Stock ites 4 Outlook 


Improvement in Both Fundamental and Technical Positions 


Suggests Final End of Long Bear Market. Purchases Advised 
By R. W. SCHABACKER 


scribed on page 30 of this issue. Its pas- 
sage should largely check, at least for 
many months, the further development of 
critical situations which were forcing prices 
below sound intrinsic values, and may even 
help indirectly to turn the tide of business, 


\ E have heard so often the familiar 

cry of other forecasters, “The bear 
market is over,” that this writer hesitates 
to give vent to such a definite forecast 
himself. Fundamentals cannot be com- 
pletely switched over night and there are 
still plenty of sore spots and disappoint- 
ments to come. 

Any struggle upward must of necessity 
be slow and irregular but we may say that 
the chances for semi-permanent reversal 
into an upward trend appear better now 
than they have been at any time since the 
beginning of the bear market in 1929. 

In the December lst issue we announced 
beginning of another accumulation period 
for the long-swing investor. We advised 
slow and gradual accumulation on weak- 
ness to bring the investment ratio from 
60-40 up to 70 per cent. stocks and only 
30 per cent. cash reserve by about March 
of 1932. 


W« are satisfied with completion of 
this ratio, for we have previously 
‘stated that our policy is never to go above 
that ratio of stocks for our conservative 
investment program, no matter how bullish 
we may feel. But we have no objection 
to the individual investor going higher than 
that on a policy less conservative than we 
have chosen. 

For the short-swing speculator we defi- 
nitely advise the current purchase of 
stocks at the market, with stop-loss orders 
just under the extreme lows of 1932. We 
shall maintain a long-term bullish atti- 
tude toward the market unless we are 
proved in error by the future breaking of 
these lows. FEBRUARY 18TH, 1932. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary, of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


FORBES fo; 
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MARCH 1, 1982 


Wall Sirene 
POINTERS 


M “ici groups have acted well, paral-- 


leling the rise in the general mar- 

ket. The steels and utilities are 
alone in bettering their January highs, the 
latter despite the possible threat of a tax 
burden of seven per cent. being imposed 
upon them. Oils and motors have not 
advanced as rapidly as other groups. 
Foods, stores and manufacturing groups 
have performed satisfactorily, as have the 
rails. "The coppers and equipments have 
failed to participate to any great extent in 
the rally, a logical development because of 
their unpromising fundamental outlook. 


IR REDUCTION reported earnings 

of $4.54 a share in 1931 on 841,000 
shares outstanding, compared with $6.32 a 
share on fewer shares in 1930, a very ex- 
ellent showing considering economic con- 
ditions met in such important industries 
which it serves, such as railroads and the 
construction industry. 

As is customary with this company, 
balance sheet discloses a continuance of 
extremely conservative accounting meth- 
ods. Depreciation set aside amounted to 
$1,871,000, gross income totalled $15,641,- 
000 and plant account was valued at 
$12,201,000. Depreciation reserves were 
therefore equivalent to 15.3 per cent of 
plant account, which is a larger percentage 
than that set aside by most leading indus- 
trial units. 

At current levels of $54 per share, Air 
Reduction is selling slightly in excess of 
its book value of $40 per share, and twelve 
times 1931 earnings. On the basis of the 
regular $3 dividend, which is in all proba- 
bility safe, an excellent yield is afforded, 
and the extra dividend of $1.50 per annum 
may well be continued in view of the 
strong financial position as indicated here- 
in. In our judgment, Air Reduction is an 
outstanding investment, possessing greater 
than average possibilities for the long term. 


MERICAN CAN’S report was rather 

discouraging. Not only were earnings 
of $5.11 per share below expectations, but 
the financial position of this company, with 
particular reference to net treasury assets, 
suffered impairment. Net current assets 
declined from $55,086,000 to $46,732,000 in 
1931, and in the same period, net working 
capital was reduced from $39,554,000 to 
$34,033,000. As of December 31, 1931, 
cash amounted to $6,309,000 as compared 
with $16,286,000 for the corresponding date 
in 1930, 

Fixed assets, after proper allowances 
and deductions, equalled $139,064,000. 
Senior to the common stock is an issue of 
$41,233,000 of 7 per cent preferred stock. 
Deducting this sum from current assets 
which are insufficient for this purpose, and 
deducting the balance from fixed assets, 
there is available for the 2,473,000 shares 


of common stock, a sum equivalent to $53 
per share. 

From the foregoing, it is evident that a 
considerable improvement in the net 
treasury asset position of the company is 
essential, if the extra dividend of $1 per 
annum is to be maintained. However, the 
regular $4 annual dividend does not seem 
to be jeopardized in any way and a satis- 
factory yield is offered at current prices, 
on the basis of this disbursement. 


EARS ROEBUCK suffered from the 

decline in the purchasing power of the 
farmer in 1931, and as a consequence 
reported earnings of $2.47 per share on the 
4,920,000 shares outstanding compared with 
$3.01 on fewer shares in 1930. This was 
an excellent showing indeed in the face of 
declining commodity prices, and declining 
volume of sales, and indicates a very ex- 
cellent control over operating expenses. 


Balance sheet discloses an unusually 
liquid position, current assets being $117,- 
536,000 (of which cash and marketable 
securities totalled $24,188,000), current 
liabilities $25,256,000 and working capital 
$92,000,000 equivalent to $19 per share on 
the present stock outstanding. Fixed assets 
after proper deductions amounted to 
$92,500,000 or approximately $19 per share 
additional. 

At current levels of 35, Sears Roebuck 
is selling at approximately fourteen times 
1931 earnings, and affords an excellent 
yield on the basis of the $2.50 dividend 
which is apparently safe. As an outstand- 
ing merchandising issue, with aggressive 
and sound management, which has shown 
an ability to control expenses to a surpris- 
ing degree, we think that Sears Roebuck 
can well be considered by the perspicacious 
investor. 


OODYEAR has failed to make as 

satisfactory a showing as Firestone, 
which was discussed in these columns a 
few months ago. For 1931, this company 
reported earnings of $1.73 on its preferred 
stock. However, due allowance must be 
made for certain reserves, a sum of 
$3,414,000 having been set up for foreign 
exchange fluctuations, and $711,000 as a 


“reserve against fluctuations on government 


bonds. This showing is in marked contrast 
to 1930, when $6.26 was reported on the 
preferred stock, after setting up a reserve 
of $5,000,000 for inventory adjustments. 


If present forces now in motion succeed 
in reversing our deflation, it might be that 
Goodyear would reverse the experiences of 
past years, and report an inventory profit 
instead of a series of inventory losses. 
With these prospects, we can recommend 
the preferred stock as a business man’s 
speculative issue, and the common at 15 
as a speculation with a high leverage 
factor. 
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Announcing 


something which: 


. . - is absolutely 
brand new, 


has never been 
offered to you before, 


you can use 
right now, 


. . . should be very 
profitable. 


Booklet Free 
Qa Fully explained in a 
booklet which will be sent 
to you immediately if you 
request it. It’s free —just 
use the coupon below. 


Babson’s 
Reports 


Babson Park, Massachusetts 


Div. 19-1 

Gentlemen: Send me free 
booklet: “NEW SUPERVISED 
INVESTMENT SERVICE”. 





—A TIA 


100% Profit Is Possib'e 
In This Bargain Stock 


We have uncovered a low-priced stock 
which should be bought by all investors who 
demand good income plus rare profit possi- 
bilities. 

This security is within the reach of all, 
selling for less than $15 a share. This stock 
could easily bring you a profit of 100% if 
purchased at recent low prices. For instance, 
if bought outright and held only until the 
high of last year is reached, the profit would 
be well in excess of 150%. If held until the 
1930 high is touched the profit would be ° 
nearly 275%. Very few stocks possess greater 
money-making possibilities. 

Simply send your name and address and 
full details relative to this bargain stock 
will be sent free upon request. Also an inter- 
esting booklet called “MAKING MONEY IN 
STOCKS.” Just address: 

INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 

Div. 326, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 

















Thous. 

Par Shares 
No 841 
No 4,153 
No 2,402 
No 1,258 
10 653 
No 691 
25 2,474 
No 600 
No 1,656 
No 600 
No 1,061 
No 770 
No 10,155 
25 1711 
No 1,830 


100 450 
100 = 17,973 


25 3077 
100 400 
50 ~—- 8,865 
No — 3,582 
25 ~==2,000 
No 589 
100 2,422 
100 823 
2 26% 
No 203 
No 843 
100 =. 2,563 
25 2250 
20 446 


No 2,098 
No 3,200 
25 4373 


No 770 
No 740 
No 252 
No 5,000 
No 244 
No 977 
No 512 
100 194 
No 277 


No 1,123 
No 1,800 
25 7,655 


No _ 1,174 
No 327 
No 4,415 
No 1,000 
No 341 
No 11,684 


No 1,000 
No 34,011 
No 11,457 
No 1,733 


No 2,113 
No 4,743 

25 ~=2,530 
100 500 

10 1,000 
No 6,295 
No 504 
100 516 

50 1,689 
No 1,050 
No — 3,502 

20 10,938 
No 2,261 
No 894 
No 1,877 
100 15h 
No 239 
No 100 
No 730 


“Including prices on_ old stock. 
ended April 30. 
November 30. 
common stock. 





Book Earns Earns, 1931 
Value 1930 m=months 
$41 $6.32 $4.54 
21 0.15 Nil, 9 m 
94 i ee 
42 2.86 0.89, 9 m 

24 3.02 0.22,9 m 
29 3.24 1.14 
58 8.08 5.11 
129 5.44¢ Nile 
43 1.04 Nill 
26 4.16 3.38, 9 m 

5 Nil Nil 
82 1.4] Nil, 6 m 
16 OGO ssssieds 
39 0.03 Nil, 9 m 
66 3.77 Nil, 6 m 
138 AS 
144 10.44 7.00, 9 m 
33 See 
19 Nil Nil 
61 ¢ 2, |’ re 
24 | SAT ae 
25 Nil® Nil® 
31 3.41 2.02» 

268 V2 ee 
229 7.58 2.44 

54 1.02 ().19 
86 5.43” 17.64» 
56 1.94 Nil 
137 7.45 0.56 
28 2.32 Nil, 9 m 
43 5.52 3.63, 9 m 
14 0.56 0.85, 9 m 
144 5.26 Nil 
37 S| ee 
68 7.698 8.098 
89 b25 7.64 
42 4.22" 4.37" 

7 1.50 0.50, 6 m 
24 ae 249,9m 
54 6.16° ().09¢ 
16 6.64 3.34k 

201 | Us ee 
Nil Nil? Nil® 
45 {i ee 
50 3.47 75,9 m 
50 4.44 3.47 
123 Nil Nil 

26 2S Nil 

26 0.05 0.48 
12 Tit5 10.35, 9 m 
68 0.41 Nil, 9 m 
20 1.76 1.42 
20 2.03 1.80 

6 0.61 0.40 
af oS ee 
43 SON 8 sarcnva 
8 Nil® Nil? 
32 0.05 Nil, 9 m 
34 4.86 2.47,9 m 

154 Cree 
26 Nilk Nilk 
8 Nil Nil, 9 m 
63 4.045 Nilé 
217 9.10 0.02 
96 3.60 0.55, 9 m 
39 1.10 0.39, 3 m 
22 6.03 3.04. 6 m 
35 4.64 4.25 
63 ee 
i 5.32 3.95. 9 m 
25 2.86 2.37% 
135 1.07 Nil, 3 m 
43 6.37 0.03, 6 m 
49 Nil Nil. 9 m 
18 4.289 3.269 


(g) Year ended June 30. 


(a) Partly extra. 
(j) Year ended August 31, 
(r) Paid in common stock. 


(q) Before charges for depletion. 
(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 





(b) Year ended January 31. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 

(w) 9 months. 


ma. YY. &. &. 


Aw Reduction.....<...0%0« 
Alleghany Corp. .......... 
Allied Chemical 
Allis Chalmers 
American Bank Note...... 
American Brake Shoe...... 
American Can 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 
Amer. Foreign Power...... 
American Ice 
American International..... 
Amer. Locomotive......... 
American Radiator......... 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ 
\mer. Smelting & Refin.... 


Amer. Sugar Refining..... 
Amer, Pel. Gt PO soos ose 
American Tobacco “B”.... 
ASOT. WVOOIEN 6o.c cceowac sie 


Anaconda Copper ......... 
PARGES. CODER oo 5. occ .5 6.5.00 5:00 
Armour or fl. “A”... 0.34. 
Assoc, Dry (Goods.........<. 
Atchison, Toneka & S. F... 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 
Atlantic Refining......... oy. 
Auburn Automobile....... 


Baldwin Locomotive ....... 
3altimore & Ohio.......... 
Barnsdall “A” 
Beechnut Packing ......... 
Bendix Aviation........... 
3ethlehem Steel 
Borden Company .......... 
3rook.-Manhattan Transit. . 
Brook. Union Gas......... 
EEG RUC occ ove sew cai 


3urroughs Add. Machine.. 
BUSH PORMINAl 6... .0%s 


California Packing ........ 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale... 
Case, J. I. 
Celotex Company 
Cerro de Pasco........... 
Chesapeake Corp. ......... 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. 
Childs Company 
Chrysler Corp. 
Coca-Cola 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 
Commercial Credit......... 
Commonwealth & Southern 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 
Continental Can 
Continental Motors........ 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 
Corn Prod. Refining....... 
Crucible Steel 
Cuban American Sugar.... 
Curtiss-Wright 


Diamond Match 
Drug. Inc. 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 


Eastman Kodak ........... 
Elec. Auto-Lite 
Electric Power & Light.... 
Erie R. R. 


Foster Wheeler 
Foundation Co. 
Freeport Texas 


(x) 8 months only. 





Div. 
Rate 
$4.50a 


3 
4 
Pe 
3 
0.80 
2.50 


1.20 


2.50 


-" 
8a 


1.50r 
1.60 
0.30 
4 
2.50 





Forbes Stock Guide 





Long Term 
Price Range 


223- 22; 
5S7- 5; 
355- 65; 
200- 26; 
160- 34; 
63- 30; 
158- 39; 
116- 24; 
199- 14; 

54- 24; 
150- 16; 
145- 18; 
55- 15: 
144- 28; 
293- 37; 
96- 36; 
310-114; 
235- 81; 


166- 5; 
175- 25; 
68- 10; 
Zi~ 2: 
76- 19: 
298- 97; 
268- 83; 
154- 16; 
514- 60; 
67- I bey 
145- 40; 
56- 8; 
101- 44; 
104- 14; 
141- 37; 
187- 53; 
82- 9; 
249- 56; 
56- 29: 
249- 18: 
89- 14; 
85- 41; 


99- 30; 
515- 14; 
86- 3; 
120- 21; 
112- 32; 
280- 32; 
45- 3; 
76= 22: 
141- 14; 
181- 41; 
96- 18; 
141- 30: 
7i- 14; 
30-- 7: 


183- 56; 
134- 34; 
295 2° 
63- 7; 
126- 35: 
122- 48; 
60- 2; 
30- 2: 


81- 10; 
230- 93; 
173- 69; 
255-115; 
126- 57; 
503- 80; 


265- 70; 
174- 33; 
104- 15: 
94- 10; 
105- 33; 
184- 3; 
109- 20; 


(c) Year ended February 28. 

(n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
(y) Plus 6% in common stock. 


*20-’30* 
*29-’30 
24-30 
*20-’30* 
°25-’30 
27-30 
27-30 
°25-’30 
°25-’30 
’27-30 
’22-'30 
23-30 
’29-"30 
"29-30 
’22-’30* 
*22-'30 
’22-'30 
°24-’30* 


; °20-'30 


’24-’30* 
28-30 
°25-"30 
*25-"30 
"24-30 
’22-'30 
’23-'30* 
’28-’30 


29-30 
23-30 
’22-'30 
23-30 
29-30 
23-730 
°25-'30* 
’23-'30 
*24-’30 
26-30 
*25-"30* 
25-30 


26-30 
26-30) 
°22-'30 
"20-30 
’20-’30 
27-30 
’22-'30* 
’22-’30 
’24-’30 
25-30 
*22-’30* 
’20-"30* 
°26-’30* 
25-30 
’29-’30 
’23-’30* 
’20-’30 
’22-’30 


; 721-30 


’26-’30 
°21-'30 
°21-'30 
’29-’30 


’20-’30* 
’20-'30 
’22-30 
”19-’30* 
28-30 
"22-'30* 
’22-30 
’28-'30 
’25-’30 
’23-'30 
°29-°30 
’23-'30 
’26-"30 


10934- 475% 
123%4- 1% 
18234- 64 

423%4- 10% 
6234- 12% 


38 - 13% 
12934- 58% 
38%- 41% 


5134- 6% 
315%- 10% 


2. - 5 
3034- 5 
21%- 5 


37H%- 7% 
58%- 17. 
60 - 34% 
20134-112'% 
13234- 64 
11%- 2% 
434%4- 9% 
194- 4 
4y%- % 
295%- 534 
20334- 791% 


iZo = 25 
235%- 85% 
2951%4- 84% 
27%- 4% 
87%- 14 
1444- 4 
62 - 37 
2514- 12% 


703@- 17% 
76%- 35% 
6934- 31% 
12934- 723% 
4514- 3234 
32%- 10 

31 - 15% 


53 - 8 
45 - 103% 
131Y- 33Y% 
143%2- 2% 
30%- 9% 
54%- 137% 
4614- 2334 


8%- 1% 
3334- 5% 
2534- 113 

170 - 97% 


32%4- 6% 


455%- 115% 
23%- 8 
12 - 3 


10954- 57% 
6234- 30% 
4y4- 1 
ie <5 
865%- 36% 
63 = 2 
SHR- 1 

] 
3 


5%- 
23 -« 3% 
157%4- 64 
102 - 17% 
23 - 10% 


7834- 4234 
107 - 5034 


18534- 77 


743%- 20 
6034- 9 
3934- 5 
641%4- 8 


17%- 2% 
43%4- 13% 


(d) Year ended March 31. 


FORBES 


Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices i 


18 


for 








c 
C 


oe 
“I 


— 
NIG DO Go OO. 
NI to bo Ww ™N- 


7.0 
HS 
10.8 
10.9 


94 
6.8 
7.6 
7.1 
6.5 


13:3 
6.8 


‘ ¥ 


(e) Year 
(p) Year ended 
(u) Plus 5% in 











™“s 


Mtv tu Ww™- 


MARCH 
Thous. 
Par 
No 
No 28,846 
No 5,353 
10 43,500 
No 324 
No 2,000 
No 1,788 
No 1,167 
No 1,417 
No 1,728 
100 2,490 
No 198 
No 707 
100 400 
No 1,546 
0 1,512 
100 1,358 
100 350 
No 670 
No 4,409 
No 14,584 
No 1,000 
No 6,632 
No 1,182 
No 9 340 
10 5,518 
5 6,983 
No 1,813 
50 ~=—s-:1,210 
3. Zaz 
No 1,418 
25 548 
No 1,909 
No 300 
No 772 
No 1,438 
No 1,900 
No 809 
100 828 
No 4,514 
No 2,700 
10 6,286 
No 724 
No 1,190 
No 6,202 
100 310 
No 5,448 
100 4,993 
104) 338 
100 1,571 
100 = 1,406 
No 6,187 
No 2,100 
100 = 2.480 
25 5,678 
No 15,000 
50 = 2.453 
No 3,113 
50 13,039 
100 450 
No 4,428 
25 2433 
No 396 
No 5,503 
No 3,874 
No 13,161 
No 2,447 
20 «1,400 
No 1,338 
10 2.000 
No 1.989 
10 9,000 © 
10 300 
100 654 
No 492] 
No 6,160 
100 100 


1, 


300k 


Shares Value 


413 $110 


70 


116 
131 


23 


20 


10 
29 
15 
212 
19 
161 


121 


90 

7 
16 
79 
16 
31 


116 
38 
50 


173 





1932 


Earns 


1930 


$2.44 
1.90 
3.63 
FB 
7.07 
3.26 
3.51 
Nil 
3.16 
Nil 
pf om 
Nil 
7.89 
4.69 
0.20 
Nil 
6.01 
Nil& 
1133 
4.55 
0.67 
Nil 
2.07 
1.35« 
1.664 
1.90 
3.04 
LS 


2.07 
7.15 
9.65) 
4.00 
1.40 


8.35 
2.60 
6.70» 
0.80 
3.00 
3.77 
Nil 


2.78” 
3.40 
Nil 
3.01 
4.10 
7.58 
1.99 
7.21 
6.63 
7.33 
21.97 
4.36 
0.9] 
6.95 


3.07 
0.60 
4.02 
5.90 
5.29 
1.84 
0.71 
0.91 
0.20 
4.01 
4.37 


0.02 
1.45 
4.04 
1.28 
Nil 
Nil 
3.43 
Nil 
4.08 
3.01 
3.01 
Nil 


“Including prices on old stock. 


ended April 30. 


November 30. 


common stock. 


(g) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 


Earns, 1931 
m=months 


Nil, 6 m 

$1.07, 9 m 

2.74, 9 m 
2.01 


0.17, 9 m 
Nil, 9 m 
1.03, 9 m 


0.67, 9 m 
1.68, 6 m 


—_ 
wo 
2 

w © 
a é 
_ 
— 
~ 
= 
= 


0.01, 9 m 
Nil, 9 m 
0.37 
0.114 
Nil, 9 m 
Nil, 9 m 
3.64 


Nil, 10 m 
2.47 
Nil, 6 m 


(a) Partly extra. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 
(r) Paid in common stock. 
(w) 9 months. 


(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 

(y) Plus 6% in common stock. 


Div. 

M.S S&S Rate 
General Asphalt .......... $2 

Geperat Electric. «0.02525. 1.60 
Ce eC 3 
General Motors ........... 2 
General Railway Signal.... 5 
Gillette Safety Razor...... oe 

SGI AOE co hdaeuewca cas 2.50 


Ore le ee a 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 1 
Graham-Paige Motors..... 


Great Northern Pfd....... 2 
Gult States Steel.......... ; 
Hershey Chocolate......... 6 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 
Hudson Motor ........... 1 
Hepp BMoter ...6.6.6s008% i 
iiinois Central «20.40.45. 
Interboro Rapid Transit... .. 
Int. Business Machine...... 6u 


ON 2.50 
Int. Nickel of Canada..... ; 
Int. Paper & Power “A”... .. 
Cr aes ie as ren 0.60 


Kelvinator Corp: 5.26... 
Kennecott Copper.......... 


Se SS 1.60 
Kreuger & Toll. ........ 04.04: 1.60 
Kroger Grocery........... 1 
Lehigh Valley .uicscicccsss as 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 
Pe gk a re 3 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 3a 
Lorillard Tobacco......... 1.20 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 
Mack PRICE 6 sccos sé osaee 1 


ev A aS ee 3u 
Mid-Continent Pet. ........ sia 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .... 
Missouri Pacific........... 
Montgomery Ward ....... 


Nash Motors: .i.c6000500% Z 
National Biscuit........... 2.80 
Nat. Bellas Hess.......... oa 


Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 


Nat: Dairy Products......... 2.60 
1 | en ee 5 
Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
New York Central........ ‘ 
N;. W, use. St. Tuig...... 

N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford .. 
Norfolk & Western........ 10 
North American .......... 10r 
North American Aviation.. 
Northern Pacific .......... 
Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 
Packard Motors .......... re 
Pan-American Pet. “B’”.... 1.60 
Paramount Publix......... bis 
Pennsylvania R. R......... Z 
Pere Marquette ........... 
Phillips Petroleum......... 
Prairie Oil & Gas......... 
Pressed Steel Car......... wie 
Public Service of N. J..... 3.40 
Pullman, Incorporated..... 3 
Radio Corporation......... 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum ..... 
PE os gins coisa eva ais 2 
Remington-Rand, Inc. ..... ee 
Cg 2 0.40 
Repupie Steel ......... 0.06 ae 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 
Rossia Insurance .......... ae 


St. Louis-San Francisco... .. 
Sears Roebuck ........... 2.50 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil.. 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel ....... 


(x) 8 months only. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


97- 22; 
403- 41; 
137- 35; 
282- 31; 
153- 56; 
143- 18; 

82- 29; 
109- 15; 
155- 33; 
6l1- 3; 
155- 45; 
96- 15; 


144- 26; 
74- 20; 
140- 18; 
84- 7; 


154- 65; 
62- 9; 
255- 83; 
395- 45; 
73a~ 12: 
92- 5; 
201- 17; 


91- 5; 
156- 14; 
92- 26; 
46- 20; 
145- 17; 


66- 39; 
278- 14; 


134- 19; 
198- 43; 
46- 9; 
144- 12; 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 


*20-’30 
’26-’30* 
’26-’30* 
°25-'30* 
25-30 
’27-30 
’28-'30 
20-30 
27-30 
25-30 
°27-'30 
25-30 
’27-’30 
°24-’30 
*22-30 
20-30 
’26-’30 


9; ’22-’30 


24-30 
’20-30* 
28-30 
20-30 
23-30 


’26-’30 
20-30 
’26-’30 
*28-’30 
’24-’30* 


; ’22-"30 
; °24-'30 
; 23-30 
5; ’24-’30* 
; °24-’30 
; ’28-’30 
; 20-30 
; ’25-’30* 
; ’20-’30 
; °22-30 
; 722-30 


’26-’30 
*26-'30 


; 2e-a0" 
; '23-'30 
; ’26-’30 
; 24-30 
; ’20-'30* 
; 26-30 
; ’26-’30 
; 27-30 
; °24-’30 
; ’25-'30 
; ’26-’30 
; ’28-’30 
; ’22-’30 


: '23-'30* 
> 722-'30 
- 922.30 
- ’20-’30 
- 122-30 
: '26-'30 
- °20-’30 
- 28-"30 
: °26-'30* 
; ’27-'30 
. "21-30 


; ’24-’30* 
2; ’28-30 
; ’22-30 
; ’°27-’30 
; ’22-’30 
; ’22-’30* 


*29-’30 
23-30 


°24-’30 
’27-’30 
’22-"30 
’20-’30 


47 - 95% 
5434- 22% 
56 - 28% 
48 - 21% 
841%- 21 

3834- 9% 
421%- 14% 
2%- 3% 
5234- 1334 


6Y4- 1% 
6934- 155% 
374%4- 4 


10334- 68 
4414- 26% 


26 - 7% 
13%- 33% 
89 - 9% 
34 - 454 
17934- 92 

6014- 22% 
20%- 7 


10%- 1% 
383%4- 7% 


15Y%4- 6 
31Y%4- 9% 
295%- 15 
27%4- 4% 
35Y%4- 12Y% 
61 - 8 
9134- 40 


63'%4- 23% 
54%- 29% 
21%- 10 
103'14- 38% 
437%- 12 


40%- 15 
8334- 36 Ye 
10 - %*%K 
3934- 7% 
5034- 20 

132 - 78% 


90%- 26 
ll - 2% 
60%- 14% 


547%- 295% 
11%- 3% 


36%4- 18 
50%- 5% 
64 - 16% 
85 - 4 
165%- 4 
70%- 4% 
7y%- 1% 


96%4- 49% 
58i%4- 15% 
274%4- 5% 


2414- 1 
9714- 30 
193%4- 1% 
10%- 2% 
25%- 4% 
5414- 324 
26 - 3% 
623%4- 3 


63%- 30% 
15%- 4% 
30 6 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(p) Year ended 
(u) Plus 5% in 


(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


43 


Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 


%o 
15 12.8 
23 7.1 
34 8.9 
Ze 9.1 
25 20.0 
17 fens 
18 13.8 
re] wikie 
16 6.7 
4 “we 
22 8.9 
6 aheok 
79 7.6 
29 13:2 
11 9.2 
4 ie 
15 Ne 
11 une 
106 10.8 
26 9.6 
9 HRs 
F sidink 
10 6.0 
9 nae 
12 a 
18 8.9 
8 20.0 
14 6.9 
16 ia 
59 8.4 
30 10.0 
34 8.7 
15 8.4 
52 7.9 
15 6.3 
55 10.7 
6 re 
4 
9 
10 
18 10.9 
44 6.3 
1 erik 
10 a 
26 10.3 
88 5.8 
15 6.4 
33 os 
8 : 
29 , 
130 7.7 
36 10.0 
4 = 
21 14.3 
37 5.5 
4 ae 
20 8.0 
10 oe 
22 9.1 
9 boca 
5 
6 
2 nee 
57 6.3 
23 13.0 
9 
6 Bis 
40 5.0 
3 aia 
3 i133 
6 Neon 
38 FB f 
6 a he 
6 fae 
34 7.4 
6 nee 
8 oak 
(e) Year 





Thous. 


Book Earns Earns, 1931 


Par Shares Value 1930 m=months 


25 30,000 
No 746 
25 2,974 
100 3,724 
100 ~=:1,298 
No 12,664 
No 2,162 
No 13,103 
25 25,518 
10 )3=—1.273 
No 1,961 
25 9,850 
No 2,540 
No 2,408 
No 3,297 
No 23,659 
No 700 
25 4,386 
No 2,223 
No 2,082 
No 14,530 
No 2,925 
No 23,315 
20 1213 
No 374 
No 397 
20 600 
No 895 
No 1,464 
100 = 8,687 
100 667 
No 3,801 
100 ~=1,024 
No — 3,172 
50 2,586 
50 800 
5 3,000 
10. = 9,750 
No _ 1,473 
No 2,404 
No 3,908 
No — 8,293 
No 4,348 
No 7,489 
No 6,564 
No 2,132 
No 8,513 
No 30,275 
No 1,167 
No 14,386 
No — 1,589 
5 7,000 
No 5,691 
25 4525 
25 ~=2,975 
5 1,390 
No 13,717 
1 802 
25 ~—«2,000 
10 530 
10 25,595 
100 342 
No 9,090 
No 801 
10 4,000 
No — 5,897 
25 16.851 
10 392,577 
25 560 
No 440 
25 6,000 
No 744 
No 9,024 
No 2,221 
No 1,775 


“Including prices on old stock. 
ended April 30. 


November 30. 
common stock. 


$18 | Ce 
37 


1.49% $1.20 
24 3.27 253 
176 Zee 
197 i oe 
4 1.22 1.08 
67 5.70 4.74« 
46 2.87 0.91, 9 m 
48 5 8 8 keen 
16 0.98 Nil 
34 0.27 113 9 mm 
45 i re 
11 5.50 2.64, 9 m 
20 32 1.17, 9 m 
9 \ 5) ene 
6 0.79 Nil 
35 5.47 1.22, 9 m 
3 2.19 0.70 
202 G5 83s keene 
14 1.28 0.89, 9 m 
31 0.78 0.76 
68 4.24 2:32 
14 Loo 1.492 
48 4.01 2.48 
101 2.96 Nil, 6 m 
22 Nil Nil, 9 m 
45 3.42 0.49 
63 4.42 0.52 
22 | eee 
204 9.12 Nil 
166 0.29 Nil, 3 m 
20 2.213 Nill 
206 9.10 5.49 9m 
20 2.05 0.82, 9 m 
87 4.46 Nil, 9 m 
52 err 
12 Nil Nil, 9 m 
17 3.56 
$23 ere 
2 ee 
18 5.34 $3.97« 
1 0.38 0.04 
a5 2.30 1.49k 
1 Nil Nil 
32 232 
34 a cere 
8 Ae eee 
8 O68 ii raawar 
47 5.42 5.20 
39 2.43 1.41" 
27 i ere 
6 Ss ere 
12 ah eee 
74 7 ee 
58 COR 8 hernis 
16 1) ee 
13 1 Je 
1 ee 
2.55 0.44, 3 m 
96 rer 
11 0.60 0.52! 
TAS addon’ 
16 ee 
4 0.32 0.19, 9 m 
17 SS  ——eeee 
Nil Nil Nil 
39 8 5 ee 
16 (| 
54 S50  ~waseen 
27 nee 
38 | ill rs 
10 ee 
2 ee Nil? 
10 2.01 1.292 
142 0.59 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


(a) Partly extra. 
(g) Year ended‘ June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. 


(q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in common stock. 


Div. 
Be Xe. Sy ee Rate 
Socony-Vacuum .......... $1 
South Porto Rico Sugar... 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 2 
somtnern Fecimic........... 
Southern Railway......... ee 
Standard Bands 225.0000 1.20 


Standard Gas & Electric... 3.50 
Standard Oil of California. 2 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 
Stewart-Warner .......... 


Studebaker Corp. ......... 1.20 
Texas Corporation......... 1 
Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 3 
Timken Roller Bearing..... 2 
Tobacco Products. ......0600: 
PPGHBAMIETIOR 64.050.050 64055 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher.. 2 
Union Oil of California.... 1.40 


RSMO) ABOING - is. 6:414 sais eauas 10 
United Aircraft & Transport 
United Corporation ....... 0.75 
WOME, PPE. oo bis. cse seis aos. 3 
United Gas Improvement... 1.20 
CE Ee 1.60 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... ; 
sis aE isis eisieisais.a-e-s da 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry...... 2 
U. S. Realty & Improve... , 
(0 ee 

Re ie NE chk ctanusewads 2 
Wabash Rahwaysss .s0sces 
Warner Bros. Pictures..... ae 
Western Win. ..... 060.5. 6 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 2 
Westinghouse Electric..... 2.50 
White Motors. ...0.06.50%- a 


Willys-Overland .......... ae 
Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 


NEW YORK CURB 


Aluminum Co. of America. . 

Amer. Cyanamid “B”...... me 
Amer. Gas & Electric...... $1t 
Amer. Superpower......... ae 
Assoc. Gas & Elec. “A”... 5r 


PR So soa 13.0: 45 d16 <8 ne 
Braziias. TTLAction:. . ..<<:.0%. 1 
Central Pub. Service “A”.. 5r 
Central States Electric..... sss 
Cities Service ooieiscc case 0.30y 
Con. Gas (Baltimore)..... 3.60 
Electric Bond & Share..... 6r 
Ford of Canada “A”...... is 
Ford of England........... 0.37 
OlMMAN SEGU6 <i sii0:0sc0i es 
RR soiree sAlais sev kniosinus ais 
EEOMGIO MOE, os csadcs se eee 2 
Mo.-Kansas Pipe Line..... ae 
Middle West Utilities...... 8r 
National Investors......... ge 
New Jersey Zific......0.+2.% Fa 
Newmont Mining.......... 


Niagara Hudson Power.... 
Northern States Power “A” 8 
io ae eee eee eae 0.40 
Pitney Bowes Post. Meter.. 4r 
Se 
Shenandoah Corp. ........ me 
Standard Oil of Indiana.... 1 
Standard Oil of Kentucky.. 1.60 
Standard Oil of Ohio...... 2.50 
Standard Pwr. & Light “B” 2 
yy ae 9 Sr z 


Transcont. Air Transport.. 


United Founders........... ne 
United Light & Power “A” 1 
Utilities Power & Light.... 10r 


(c) Year ended February 28. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


48- 19; ’24-’30 
50- 10; ’27-’30 
92- 31; ’27-’30 
158- 78; ’22-’30 
165- 17; ’22-’30 
89- 14; ’26-30 
244- 40; ’25-’30 
82- 42; ’26-’30 
85- 31; ’22-'30 
126- 14; ’20-’30 
98- 18; ’24-’30 


75- 28; ’26-30 
85- 39; ’26-’30 
154- 29; ’22-’30* 
118- 1; ’22-’30* 
67- 10; ’29-'30 


182- 49; ’23-’30* 
59- 20; ’24-30 
298-126; ’24-30 
162- 18; ’29-’30 
76- 14; ’29-30 
159- 46; ’26-’30 
60- 22; ’29-’30 
206- 12; ’21-’30 
244- 37; ’22-’30 
51- 3; ’27-’30 
300- 12; ’22-’30* 
120- 25; ’25-’30 
97- 11; ’22-’30 
262- 70; ’20-30 


96- 6; ’22-’30 
138- 7; ’24-'30 
272- 89; ’22-’30 
68- 31; ’27-30 
293- 49; °22-’30 
105- 21; ’22-’30 
35- 3; 25-30 
234- 51; ’26-’30* 


540- 53; 25-30 
80- 6; ’26-30 
225- 43; °24-'30 
96- 9; ’29-’30 
73- 14; ’25-’30 


30- 2; ’29-’30 
82- 19; ’28-’30 


58- 11; °25-’30 
120- 7; ’28-’30* 
“91- 13; °2630* 
146- 32; °25-’30 
287- 37; ’28-'30 
69- 18; ’29-’30 
24- 8; ’28-30 
226- 4; ’28-’30* 
209- 45; ’22-30 
128- 28; ’23-'30 
42- 5; ’28-’30 
57- 143 °29-30 
65- 3; ’29-30 
92- 45; ’29-30 
236- 37; °25-'30 
30- 8; ’29-30 
301- 82; ’22-30 
30- 5; ’29-’30 
21- 5; ’29-30 
50- 10; ’29-'30 
40- 2; ’29-’30 
103- 30; ’23-’30* 
180- 19; ’23-’30* 
134- 43; ’27-’30 
190- 18; ’25-’30* 
140- 27; ’24-’30* 
36- 3; '28-’30 
76- 6; ’29-'30 
62- 12; ’27-30 
90- 7; °25-'30* 


(v) Plus 8% in common stock. (w) 9 months. (x) 8 months only. (y) Plus 6% in common stock. 


FORBES for 


Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 


High Low Prices 


21 - 8% 
17%4- 6% 
5444- 2838 
109%4- 26% 
65%- 63% 
20%4- 10% 
8834- 25% 
5134- 23% 
521%4- 26 

21%- 434 
26 - 9 


363%4- 5% 
203%- 3% 
15234- 36 
2% - % 
203%- 2% 
15034- 38% 
36%- 11 
10734- 22% 
26%4- 7% 

1 ¥ 


8 - 1% 
723%4- 35 


224 - 48 
1234- 25% 
9714- 32% 
19%- 3 
23%4- 3% 


6%- 1 

28%4- 7 

19%- 1% 
124%- 1% 
20%4- 5 

101 - 57% 
61 - 8% 
291%4- 8% 
19%- 3% 
114%- 1% 
7514- 253% 
72 - 44% 
ll - % 
25%4- 4% 
6%- 1% 
51 - 20% 
58%- 9% 
15%- 5% 


15234- 6914 
8%- 15% 
” - 2 


214%- 2% 
8%- 1% 
381%4- 13% 
235%- 125% 
621%4- 23 
SO =-18 ° 
30%- 14% 
83- 1% 
10%- 1% 
3444- 5% 
144- 1% 


(d) Year ended March 31, 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


% 
10 10.0 
7 ene 
32 6.1 
35 shes 
12 aad 
14 94 
30 11.4 
26 ha 
30 6.7 
6 mn 
12 10.0 
13 7.3 
24 125 
22 | 
5 wba 
4 ‘tees 
19 10.4 
13 10.6 
87 LS 
16 mae 
10 7.5 
25 12.0 
20 6.0 
Ze 75 
26 se 
3 st 
14 13.9 
8 ae 
4 i 
47 43 
3 
4 ok 
43 14.0 
16 12.8 
30 8.4 
10 ease 
3 sds 
44 5.4 
56 pend 
4 oak 
35 6.9 
4 oars 
5 5.0 
rs const 
12 6 
3 5.0 
2 Lok 
7 10.6 
61 6.7 
13 6.0 
13 me 
6 6.1 
5 
32 hes 
46 42 
2 pate 
5 8.0 
2 wate 
27 7.4 
1 4 Lig 
7 5.8 
80 10.0 
4 10.0 
2 40 
5 
2 sid 
16 6.2 
14 11.8 
26 99 
20 10.0 
19 10.8 
2 
3 wee 
8 127. 
3 10.0 
(e) Year 


(p) Year ended 
Ca) Plus 5% in 
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MARCH 1, 1932 


About 


| lmportant 


PEOPLE 


S. MANNING, vice-president of the 
e Cord Corporation, has been elected 
president of Stinson Aircraft Corporation. 


Matthew S. McNamara, vice-president, 
has been elected president of the National 
Guaranty Company, succeeding Manasseh 
Miller, who has been made chairman. 


3ernard Litchtenberg, vice-president and 
a member of the Board of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, has become associate 
director of Amos Parrish and Company. 
Mr. Lichtenberg is also chairman of. the 
Association of National Advertisers. 


A. J. Roos has been elected president and 
general manager of the Diebold Safe & 
Lock Company, succeeding the late C. C. 
Upham. Mr. Roos has been with the com- 
pany for twenty-five years. 


Frank W. Smith, who succeeded Mat- 
thew S. Sloan as president of the New 
York Edison Company, was chosen presi- 
dent of the United Electric Light & Power 
Company. Floyd L. Carlisle, Oscar H. 
Fogg, Eugene H. Rosenquest and Philip 


Torchio were elected directors. 


John S. Allard, president of the Curtiss- 
Wright Flying Service, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of sales 
for the entire Curtiss-Wright Corporation. 


C. E. Wilson, general sales manager, 
has been appointed vice-president in charge 
of industrial relations of the Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corporation. Clarence 
E, Searle has been appointed vice-president 
in charge of sales. 


Ward M. Canaday, president of the 
present United States Advertising Corpo- 
ration, becomes president and executive 
head of a new advertising company under 
the same name; Homer McKee, president, 
The Homer McKee Company, Inc., be- 
comes executive vice-president ; George En- 
zinger, president, Dyer-Enzinger Company, 
becomes president of the Chicago division. 


Thomas Jean Hargrave, secretary, was 
elected a vice-president of the Eastman 
Kodak Company. Albert F. Sulzer, man- 
ager of the Kodak Park Works, has been 
elected a director. 


Harold S. Vanderbilt has been elected 
a director of the First National Bank of 
New York. 


Carleton H. Palmer, president, E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, was elected a director of 
the Long Island Railroad. 


Charles E. Mitchell, chairman of the 
National City Bank, and George Whitney, 
of J. P. Morgan & Company, were added 
to the executive committee of the board 
of directors of the New York Edison 
Company. 









Paciric {?/ LIGHTING 


CORPORATION 
Established 1886 


Dividend Notice: Common Stock Quarterly Dividend 
No. 90 of 75 cents per share, payable February 15, 1932, 
to stockholders of record January 20, 1932. 


$6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 98 of 
$1.50 per share, payable January 15, 1932, to stockholders 
of record December 31, 1931. 


Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as on all the out- 
standing Preferred issues of the subsidiary companies, have 
been paid without interruption since the initial dividend. 


LOS ANGELES GAS & ELECTRIC CORP. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS CORP. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS CO. 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS CO. 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION,433 CALIFORNIA STREET,SAN FRANCISCO 




















Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


Two Rector Street New York 
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B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


if you think you can help me to make profits and be happy 
while I make them, send me the next 24 issues (one year) of 


FORBES 


BUSINESS - FINANCE - BUSINESS OF LIFE 


If my remittance is not enclosed, I will pay the subscription price of $5.00 when you bill me. 
(Canadian Postage $2.00; Foreign, $1.00 year extra) 
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FORBES for 


Food Industry Maintains Earnings 


In Face of Sharp Readjustment 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 





Representative Food Industry Stocks 


FTER two and turers of food special- 
A a half years of Approx. _ Shares 1930 1932 Range ties, preserves, candy, 

the bear market ; Price . Yield Outetenting Eern'ge High Low chewing gum, etc. : ie 
at ae eels x tenn Beechnut Packing ....... 40 $3 7.5% 446,250 $5.51 43 40 orden Company, col- 
these days of “depres- errr 36 3 8.3 4,405,906 5.12 3934 34% lector and distributor of 
sion-proof” stocks. The Comm Products: .......... 40 3 15 2,530,000 4.82 453% 37 dairy products and 
reason, of course, is Cudahy Packing ........ 31 4. 12.9 467,489  5.03* 33%4 30 manufacturer of allied 
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business recession and 
stocks of even the most 
strongly intrenched con- 
cerns in all lines have 


Year ended Nov. 1, 1930. 
*Year ended June 30, 1931. 


pany, manufacturer of 
corn syrups, _ starch, 
sugar, etc.; the Cudahy 
Packing Company, one 





fallen in a general ad- 
justment to lower 
levels. Yet some lines have felt the strain 
less severely than others. The food in- 
dustry, for instance, has suffered relatively 
fewer dividend casualties than most other 
branches of business and has more closely 
approached pre-war levels toward which 
commodity and security prices as well as 
the cost of living and general business 
activity appear to have been moving. 
Food prices dropped on the average 
about one-sixth in value last year and now 
are less than 15 per cent. above the 1913 
level, about half of the 1920 quotations 
having been lopped off in the two declines 
since the post-war boom. The drop in re- 
tail food prices has contributed materially 
to the steady lowering of living costs, 
which fell almost 10 per cent. last year. 
In spite of the persistent recession in 
prices of raw materials and manufactured 
inventories food companies have been able 
to maintain earnings fairly well while 
undergoing a major readjustment. Con- 
sumption of food doubtlessly has been cur- 
tailed by a shrinkage in purchasing power, 
but the growing demand for nationally ad- 
vertised branded goods, especially merchan- 
dise in convenient packages, has offset to 
a great extent the loss in business that 
food manufacturers and 
distributors would have 


ments appear to have been largely com- 
pleted, but it is true that the rate of 
growth has slackened in the last four or 
five years as the standard of living ceased 
to rise and expansion programs reached 
their crest. Some companies have ex- 
tended their field to foreign countries and 
naturally have been affected by deprecia- 
tion of foreign currencies, while others 
have expanded to new domestic territories 
and have not clearly demonstrated what 
results may be expected from this devel- 
opment over a period of years. 

Many large food concerns have strength- 
ened their positions in recent years with 
national advertising campaigns that prob- 
ably will be continued and may contribute 
to further growth. Popularity of packaged 
merchandise is unlikely to diminish, and 
there is reason to believe, therefore, that 
the food industry may continue to grow 
at a reasonably steady pace for years to 
come. 


MONG the nationally known com- 
panies that belong in this field in one 
way and another and whose stocks are 
listed on representative exchanges are the 
following : 3eechnut Packing, manufac- 


of the largest meat 

packing companies; the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills, Inc., flour milling 
and cereal producer; the Quaker Oats 
Company, manufacturer of _ breakfast 
foods and similar cereal products. 


5 ews Beech-Nut Packing Company is 
one of the leading manufacturers and 
distributors of packaged food products and 
confections, its lines including various 
kinds of cured meats, canned fruits, bis- 
cuits, coffee, chewing gum, and candies. 
The company’s distribution system ex- 
tends throughout this country, Canada 
and England. 

Capitalization consists of forty-five 
shares of 7 per cent. preferred of $100 par 
value and 446,250 shares of common of 
$20 par value. 

Net earnings held up fairly well in 
1930, amounting to $2,461,000, or $5.51 a 
share, compared with $2,694,000, or $6.03 
a share, in 1929. In the first nine months 
of last year net income available for the 
common stock fell to $1,617,000, or $3.63 
a share, from $2,078,000, or $4.66 a share. 
in the corresponding period of 1930. 

Dividends are being paid at the annual 
rate of $3 a year on the junior shares. 


HE Borden Com- 
pany is well known. 





QUAKER OATS Co. 


especially in the East. 





SHARE EARNINGS (ADJUSTED FOR4 FORI SPLIT 
IN 1925 AND STOCK DIVIDENDS ) 





as a leading factor in 
the dairy: products in- 








dustry. An _ extensive 
expansion program in 
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to many other parts of 
the country. In fact, a 
considerable business is 
carried on in Canada. 
The company itself is a 
holding organization 
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facturing and distributing food products, 
collecting and selling milk, cheese, etc., 
manufacturing and distributing ice cream 
and dealing in butter, eggs, etc. Assets of 
the company more than doubled between 
the end of 1927 and the middle of 1929 as 
new units were added in many parts of the 
country and Canada. The company went 
into the ice cream business early in 1928 
and expanded this on a large scale. In the 
following year large-scale operations in 
butter, eggs, etc., were undertaken. 

Capitalization consists of 4,405,906 shares 
of common stock of $25 par value. There 
is no funded debt. 

Net income in 1930 increased to $21,681,- 
(00, or $5.12 a share, from $20,403,000, or 
$5.50 a share in 1929 as a result of acqui- 
sitions of additional properties. It was 
estimated last year’s earnings were be- 
tween $3.50 and $4 a share. 

Dividends are being paid at the annual 
rate of $3 on the stock. 


A LTHOUGH the Corn Products Refin- 
ing Company is not so widely known 
to the public, its products are in common 
usage and are widely distributed. Manu- 
factures include starches, corn syrup, dairy 
and poultry feeds and glucose. These are 
sold in bulk to jobbers and distributors. 
The company operates three large plants 
in this country and through subsidiaries 
operates abroad. It also holds a control- 
ling interest in New England grain mills. 
Following a funded debt of $1,775,000, 
the company has outstanding 250,000 
shares of 7 per cent. cumulative preferred 
stock of $100 par value and 2,530,000 
shares of common of $25 par value. 

Net income declined to $13,969,000, 
equal to $4.82 a share in 1930, from 
$15,648,000, or $5.49 a share in 1929 and 
in the first nine months of last year fell to 
$7,553,000, or $2.47 a share, from $10,170,- 


000, equal to $3.50 a share, in the first nine 
months of 1930. The full year’s operations 
for 1931 are estimated to have approxi- 
mated something more than $3 a share. 

Not including extras, the common is 
receiving annual dividends at the rate of 
$3 a year. 


HE Cudahy Packing Company is 

known as one of the “big four” in 
Chicago, its products including meat and 
similar lines. A relatively small part of 
the business consists of manufacture of 
soap, fertilizer, glue, hides, etc., by-prod- 
ucts of the meat packing business. The 
company operates ten large plants as well 
as many branch distributing stations in 
leading cities. The company uses a large 
fleet of refrigerator cars for distribution of 
its meat to all parts of the country. 

Funded debt of about $20,000,000 pre- 
cedes 20,000 shares of 6 per cent. cumu- 
lative preferred stock of $100 par value, 
65,505 shares of 7 per cent. preferred of 
$100 par and 467,489 shares of common of 
$50 par value. 

Net income for the year ended Novem- 
ber 1, 1930, totaled $2,930,000, equal to 
$5.03 a share on the common stock, com- 
pared with $2,512,000, or $4.13, in the pre- 
ceding year. Operations since that time 
have not been so profitable, however, inas- 
much as in the first four months of the 
latest fiscal year inventory declines caused 
a loss. The statement for the last year 
has not been issued, but earnings were 
estimated at about $3 a share. 

Dividends are being paid at the annual 
rate of $4 a share. 


HE Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, 
sole asset of Pillsbury Flour Mills, 
Inc., is ranked as the second largest inde- 
pendent miller in the country. Products 


Lower Wages Expected to Spur 


most absorbing interest to the con- 
Q struction industry just now is the 

movement to readjust wages. New 
wage scales have become the principal topic 
of discussion among leaders in the industry, 
outweighing in their thoughts and plans 
the speculation usually foremost as to what 
prospects of a building revival the current 
year may hold. The Building Trades’ Em- 
ployers’ Association in New York City has 
taken the lead in adopting a new scale, but 
the movement is nation-wide. An average 
reduction of 25 per cent. in the prevailing 
scales is contemplated, and this seems to 
meet the views of employers as to what 
should be done. 


\ THILE the proposed reductions in the 

East have attracted more attention, 
the attitude of building trades employees in 
Portland, Ore., is believed to reflect the 
sentiment of their fellow-workers in many 
sections. In Portland the controversy was 
submitted to arbitration, with an agreement 
in advance that the decision, whatever it 
might be, would be accepted by both em- 
ployers and employees. It took the board of 
arbitration just two weeks to decide that a 
new scale cutting wages 20 per cent. would 
be fair all around, and thus the problem 


Nationwide Readjustment 
Now Under Way 
By FRANK E. PERLEY 


was disposed of in the Oregon city. The 
New York City plan for a 25 per cent. cut 
is finding support among Eastern employ- 
ers. In Boston, Hartford and Bridgeport 
that average reduction has been announced, 
and is expected to constitute the basis for 
the new scale throughout New England. 


HEN the building boom started a de- 
cade ago the New York City wage 
scale set the pace for other cities. In not 
all of the important centres were brick- 
layers, carpenters, cement masons, painters, 
plasterers and the various other classes of 
employees able to get their wages up to the 
metropolitan scale, but as a rule they did 
obtain increases from time to time in rela- 
tive proportion. As New York City went, 
so went the nation. What employees are 
keen to know now is whether the pending 
reductions in the metropolis will be fol- 
lowed as widely as were the increases of a 
few years ago. 
In many cities there will be delay in ac- 
cepting reduced wage scales. This devel- 


/ 


include flour, various kinds of prepared 
flours and breakfast cereals. Wheat by- 
products are used in mill feeds, but not 
much emphasis is placed on this business. 
Plants are located chiefly near sources of 
raw materials, the principal mills and ele- 
vators being located in Minnesota and at 
Buffalo and Astoria, Ore. Subsidiaries are 
wholly owned. 

The holding company has no funded 
debt, but subsidiaries have outstanding 
about $7,000,000 in bonds. Capitalization 
consists of 549,225 shares of common stock 
of no par value. 

Net income for the year ended June 30, 
1931, amounted to $1,979,000, equal to 
$3.60 a share on the common stock, com- 
pared with $2,225,000, or $4.05 a share, in 
the preceding year. 

Dividends are being paid at the annual 
rate of $2 a share. 


i ony Quaker Oats Company is one of 
the leading manufacturers of cereal 
products distributed in package form to the 
retail trade. The company’s plants are 
located at strategic points near sources of 
supplies in the Middle West and in Canada 
as well as in Europe. Production facili- 
ties were greatly expanded in recent years. 
Subsidiaries include manufacturing and 
selling organizations in England, France, 
Germany and Scandinavian countries. 

Capitalization consists of 180,000 shares 
of 6 per cent. preferred stock of $100 par 
value and 702,000 shares of common stock 
of no par value. There is no funded debt. 

Net income declined in 1930 to $6,000,000, 
equal to $7.01 a share, from $8,735,000, or 
$10.90 a share, in the preceding year. The 
decrease was due chiefly to inventory 
losses occasioned by declines in grain 
prices. 

Not including extras, dividends are being 
paid at the annual rate of $4 a share. 


Building 


opment is foreshadowed by the moves thus 
far made by the employee unions in New 
York City. They have not accepted the 
proposed new scale. As this is written, 
they have indicated a willingness to accept 
nothing greater than a 10 per cent. cut. 
The date set by metropolitan employers for 
counter-proposals has passed, and the new 
scale with its average reduction of 25 per 
cent. is declared by the employers to repre- 
sent their final action. The reduced wages 
are scheduled to go into effect on May 1, 
and many leaders in the industry are con- 
vinced that acceptance of the new rates will 
mark a vital step in stabilizing construction. 

As matters stand, however, there looms 
the possibility of strikes in various sections, 
How far the prevailing unemployment may 
go to check such a development is one 
phase of the matter to which a great deal 
of thought is being given by workers as 
well as employers. 


J. P. Warburg has been elected to the 
board and a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, succeeding his father, the late Paul 
Warburg. 








ALLIS-CHALMERS Mrc. Co.—Unfilled 
orders as of Jan. 31, 1932, aggregated 
$7,604,000, against $7,889,000 on Dec. 31, 
1931, and $12,086,000 at close of Jan., 1931. 
Export tractor sales, exclusive of ship- 
ments to Russia, in 1931 exceeded those of 
1930. Because of unstable political and 
economic conditions some major markets 
for tractors, such as Argentina, Australia 
and South Africa showed declines, but 
development of new markets elsewhere 
more than counterbalanced drop. 

AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS POWER 
Corp. (DeL.)—Receivers pointed out that 
American Commonwealths Power Corp. of 
N. J., securities affiliate, was not involved 
in receivership of Delaware concern. 


AMERICAN WooLen Co.—Employees at 
National & Providence, Weybosset, and 
Manton worsted mills began working 
under a reduced wage scale rather than 
accept a 54-hour week. Under new ar- 
rangement they will continue on 48-hour 
week. 
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LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


"THEATRES EVERYWHERE‘ 
February 18th, 1932 
HE Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 75c per share on 
the Common Stock of this Company, pay- 
able on the 31st day of March, 1932 to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on the 15th day of March, 1932. Checks 
will be mailed. 


DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice President & Treasurer 








E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
Wilmington, Del. February 15, 1932. 


The Board of Directors has this day declared a 
dividend of $1.00 per share on the outstanding 
$20.00 par value Common Stock of this Company, 
payable on March 15, 1932 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on February 26, 
1932; also dividend of $1.50 a share on the out- 
standing debenture stock of this Company, pay- 
able on April 25, 1932 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on April 9, 1932. 


CHARLES COPELAND, Secretary 
TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a distri- 
bution of 50 cents per share on the Company’s 
2,540,000 shares of capital stock without nominal 
or par value, payable on March 15, 1932, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on March 1, 1932. 

Stockholders will be advised later as to what 
portion of said distribution is from Free Surplus 
and what from Reserve for Depletion. 


H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 





Digest of Corporation News 


AssocraATtep GAs & ELectric—Output 
for January, 1932, excluding sales to other 
utilities was 222,309,739 kwh., decrease of 
6.5% under January, 1931. For 12 months 
ended Jan. 31, 1932, electric output de- 
creased 3% from 1931 period. 


Etecrric Bonp & SHARE—Reported 
considering a 1 for 3 reduction of common 
stock capitalization. 


Forp Motor Co.—Will shortly introduce 
a V-type eight-cylinder Ford automobile 
to augment its Model A Ford, which will 
be continued in improved form. The two 
motors will be interchangeable in the same 
chassis, which will be lengthened and re- 
designed. Both models will be kept in low 
price ‘field. 


GENERAL AsPpHALT—Declared quarterly 
dividend of 25 cents on common. On Dec. 
15, 1931, 50 cents a share was paid. 


GENERAL Motors Corp.—-Through sub- 
sidiary, Faraday Refrigerator Corp., has 
entered the gas-refrigerator field, supple- 
menting Frigidaire electric line. 


INSULL Utitity INvVESTMENTS—Omitted 
quarterly dividends on second and 54% 
preferred stocks and common stock. Last 
payments were $1.50 share on second pre- 
ferred on Dec. 1, 1931; $1.38 on 5%4% pre- 
ferred on Jan. 1, 1932 and 14% stock on 
common on Jan. 15, 1932. 


Manati Sucar Co.—Irving Trust Co. 
appointed equity receiver on application of 
Sinclair Cuba Oil Co., a creditor. Funded 
debt amounted to $5,500,000 on a first 
mortgage 714% bond issue maturing in 
1942. Bank obligations approximate $1,- 
500,000, principally secured, while company 
owes ‘unsecured creditors $325,000. 


Missourt Pacrric RALROAD—Failure of 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railway 
to declare regular quarterly dividend on 
capital stock means loss of almost $1,000,- 
000 in income annually to company on 
basis of last reported stock holdings. 


Moror WHeeEt Corp.—Centrifuse brake 
drum and complete line of demountable 
wheels have had enthusiastic reception 
from automobile industry. Omitted quarter- 
ly dividend on common. Last payment 
12% cents a share on Dec. 10, 1931. 


Nasu: Motors—Shipments of new Nash 
models going forward from plants to dis- 
tributors and dealers. 


N. Y. Crentrat Ratrroap—1,100 men 
recalled at Collinwood Locomotive shops. 
Men are being taken on to take care of 
large repair orders which have accumu- 
lated over past few months when plant has 
been practically inactive. 


N. Y., Cutcaco & St. Louts RAILRoaD— 
Saving on 10% wage reduction estimated 
at roughly $1,000,000 for coming year. 


Pactric STEAMSHIP Lines, Lip. — 
Articles of incorporation for company, 
formed under Dollar sponsorship, to take 
over business and assets of Pacific Steam- 
ship Co. under reorganization plan, were 
filed with Nevada Secretary of State. New 
company will have authorized capital of 






50,000 shares of 6% preferred $100 par 
stock; 100,000 shares of class A common 
and 100,000 shares of class B common, both 
of no par. 


Packard Moror Car Co—Productioi 
in 1931 approximated 13,000 cars, com- 
pared with 28,000 in 1930. Dealers in U.S. 
retailed over 16,000 Packards in 193], 
against 28,318 in 1930 and 44,634 in 1929, 
Currently exports account for less than 
4% of total sales. 


PENNSYLVANIA RaiLroaAp Co.—Senator 
Dill introduced a resolution directing Inter. 
state Commerce Commission to transmit to 
Senate a statement and analysis of all hold- 
ings of stocks and bonds in any railroad 
or holding company affected by or inter- 
ested in so-called four-system railroad 
consolidation plan at present under con- 
sideration by Commission. Under plan 
Eastern railroads, with exception of New 
England lines, will be merged into four 
systems, i. e. Penn. R. R., Baltimore and 
Ohio, Chesapeake & Ohio and N. Y. 
Central. 


Ranp Goitp Ovurput—Production of gold 
from mines of the Rand in January, 1932, 
totaled 936,000 ounces, compared with 
914,000 in Jan., 1931. 


Reynotps (R. J.) Tosacco Co.—Sales 
oi Camel cigarettes in 1931 were estimated 
to have shown small decline from previous 
year. Sales of Prince Albert smoking 
tobacco were larger, but chewing tobacco 
business fell off. 


Socony-Vacuum Co.—Magnolia Petrol- 
eum Co., subsidiary, has brought in a 20- 
million-foot-a-day gas well, with showing 
of oil, on Piceance Creek structure in Rio 
Blanco county, Col. After gauging flow 
well was shut down. 


TRANSAMERICA Corp—California 
Lands, Inc., subsidiary, to which bulk of 
lands foreclosed had been allocated, dur- 
ing 1931 sold 185 parcels of farm proper- 
ties for total of $1,328,444. A. P. Giannini 
has regained executive control of the com- 
pany. 


U. S. Steet Core.—Unfilled orders as 
of Jan. 31, 1932, were 2,648,150 tons, a 
decrease of 87,203 tons from previous 
month’s figure of 2,735,353 tons. Amer- 
ican Can has finally arranged with com- 
pany for prospective tin plate require- 
ments for current year under long term 
contract. While tonnage is not definitely 
known, requirements of tin plate supplied 
to American Can Co. over a period of 
years averaged approximately 8,000,000 
boxes, or 400,000 tons. Because of in- 
creasing use of tin cans for containers for 
food and other products, it is believed that 
tonnage will not be smaller this year. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CorpP.-- 
Has taken no action on quarterly divi- 
dend on prior preference stock. Last pay- 
ment was $1.75 a share on Dec. 1, 1931. 

WarRNER Bros. Pictures, Inc.—New 
bill of complaint asking for appointment of 
receivers filed in Chancery Court at Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 
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Profitable Management 


Intimate Glimpses of Busi- 
ness and Industry in Action 


UITER Milk. At two o'clock on a 
Q recent morning, a light sleeper (or a 
late home comer) whose home is on New 
York’s 68th Street, may have seen a group 
of men gathered around a Borden milk 
wagon, apparently trying to see how much 
noise they could make by rattling bottles. 
They were. For investigation would have 
disclosed that the Borden’s Farm Products 
Company was testing an electric noise- 
measuring instrument, with a rubber-insu- 
lated bottle carrier, to find its effect in 
reducing the usual noise of milk deliveries. 
The same light sleeper could have gone 
back to bed with the assurance that future 
slumbers will be less disturbed. 

‘ne Borden tests showed that 50 per 
cent. of the disturbance accompanying milk 
deliveries was caused by rattling bottles 
in carriers and the remaining 50 per cent. 
by the horse and wagon, and the drivers’ 
conversations. Rubber-cushioned carriers 
were bound to make 31 per cent. less noise 
than metal carriers; rubber-tired wagons 
reduced wagon noises 34 per cent. Bor- 
den’s Farm Products Company will, as a 
result, replace metal carriers with rubber- 
cushioned ones and substitute rubber tires 
as the old iron tires wear out. Carrier 
replacement will cost $15,000, but as a 
measure of goodwill is expected to be worth 
the cost. Wagon drivers are to co-operate 
by wearing rubber heels and refraining 
from loud and unnecessary talking. 


MPLOYEES Will Help to Engineer 

Shirts. From R. O. Kennedy, Cluett, 
Peabody and Company’s manufacturing 
vice-president, comes the following inter- 
esting report: 

“You may be interested in a recent de- 
velopment that has in it the development 
of a thought from the articles in Forpes 
(February 1, page 12). 

“One of our outstanding objectives this 
year is to make further progress than 
ever toward developing the distinction be- 
tween ‘Arrow Shirts’ and just shirts. We 
have presented this to our Superintendents 
as one of their objectives. Naturally I 
was concerned in how this objective and 
the inspiration in it could be carried over 
to the foremen and principally to the oper- 
atives. We have thought of having mass 
meetings, but were conscious that the effect 
of the meeting would not last so very long. 

“Last Friday I had a long session with 
the Superintendent regarding this. As a 


result we have decided to have placed - 


throughout the factory permanent and at- 
tractive bulletin boards. On these boards 
we are going to show by sample, or by 
picture, or by story or by two or three of 
them together, the progress that has al- 
ready been made toward this objective. 
We are confident that a demonstration 
of superior craftsmanship in one process 
will be an urge toward a better workman- 
ship on other processes. 

“Great care will be taken to keep these 
charts constantly fresh in thought. The 
subject matter will be changed or added 
to on stated periods. We are confident 
that the continued presentation of this 





kind of idea will be a big inspiration 
toward new thoughts and suggestions. In 
looking around for a caption for these 
boards we discarded the word ‘quality’ as 
being too trite. We are going to make 
some adaptation of your phrase which de- 


scribed our shirts as ‘Engineered.’ Thank 
you for it.” 
O Stimulate Paint Business. Among 


plans by private companies which have 
attracted the attention of the American 
Legion’s commission for the stimulation of 
employment is that of the Glidden Com- 
pany, Cleveland, paint manufacturers. 

To stimulate the painting of factory in- 
teriors ducing the period from mid-January 
to mid-April, the Glidden Company is giv- 
ing away spray-painting machines. An elec- 
trically operated spray-painting unit priced 
normally at $166.50, is given to any mill 
or factory which buys enough white paint 
to cover 60,000 to 80,000 square feet of 
surface. 

From a merchandising standpoint, the 
offer is a rather startling magnification of 
the well-known Gillette plan of getting 
safety razors into users’ hands for little 
or no charge, in order that the use of 
blades may be stimulated. In the Glidden 
case, however, there is also the hope that 
men otherwise idle will actually be put to 
work. In addition, paint users who take 
up with the offer will be in a position to 
paint more cheaply now and in future, and 
their plants will be increased in value. 





B. C. Forbes Sees... 
(Continued from page 28) 


very notably as it was at the begin- 
ning of 1929 that sooner or later a 
terrific crash would come. 

The twenty per cent. rebound in 
seven hours’ dealings probably will 
prove only a foretaste of a much 
more extensive advance by and by. 
It is possible that the market may 
experience a backing-and-filling pro- 
cess temporarily. The writer would 
not be astonished were such a period 
to prove quite brief and were the 
upturn to prove far more perpendicu- 
lar than popularly considered pos- 
sible. 

Prophecies have proved dangerous 
to every individual, from President 
Hoover down, who has ventured to 
make them during the last two years. 
Notwithstanding that the writer 
shared the common fate, he does not 
shrink from expressing the view that 
the security markets will not return 
to their lowest levels but will prove 
distinctly more uncomfortable for 
bears than bulls. 

A sustained advance in bonds and 
stocks is calculated to hasten recovery 
in commodities, raw materials, trade, 
industry and employment. 





A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


A Cure for Hoarding! 


A business man in North Carolina had 
a customer away back in the mountains 
who owed him $40. After sending many 
statements, with no response, the merchant 
decided to make a personal call. 

The farmer protested long and loudly 
that he was too “hard up” to meet the 
bill—but finally reached deep down into his 
pocket, pulled out an _ old-fashioned 
“Blanket” ten dollar bill and reluctantly 
offered it as part payment. 

“That bill ain’t no good any more,” 
said the canny creditor, who suspected that 
the farmer had many more “old-fashioned” 
bills. He pulled out his own pocketbook, 
and showed his surprised victim a few of 
the new small bills. 

“Oh my land! Ain’t that too bad!” 
yelled the farmer excitedly. “And here 
we've got seventy more just like that one 
ir the house.” 

“Well, bring me out three more of them, 
and I’ll call the bill paid, and take a chance 
on getting by with the bills,” said the 
business man. 

Needless to say, the bill was paid with- 
out any further quibbling!—$5 prize to 
C. E. Beam, Statesville, N. C. 


They’ll Come Back 


A printer who conducted an agricul- 
tural magazine received a missive from a 
woman subscriber. It read thus: “For 
what length of time should a setting hen 
stay on the eggs?” 

The editor replied: “Twenty-one days 
for chicks and four weeks for ducks.” 

Three weeks elapsed and the printer 
again received a letter from the woman 
reader: “Thank you kindly for the in- 
formation,’ she said. “The hen re- 
mained on the eggs for twenty-one days 
and there were no chickens hatched, and 
as I did not fancy ducks, I took her off 
the nest and sold the eggs.”—Prize of 
Forses Book to N. B. McCollum, Ithaca, 
Mich. 


Thanks for the Buggy Ride 


“Where’s the car, Dad?” asked the son 
of an absent-minded Ann Arbor professor. 

“Why, dear me, I really don’t know,” 
he said, scratching his head in an effort 
to recall the past. “Did I take it out?” 

“You certainly did. You drove it 
downtown this morning.” 

“Well, now, that is quite remarkable,” 
said the professor. “I remember now that 
after I got out I turned ’round to thank 
the gentleman who had given me the lift 
and wondered where he had gone!”—Ex- 
change. 


Forses pays $5 for the best story and 
presents a Forses book for each story 
used. 











Situation Wanted: Successful Salesmanager 
Wants to Work for You. Salary $4.00 


Impossible? Not at all. 


Jack Klein—who has trained thousands of salesmen 


and is the head of a successful sales organization that is producing now — offers 
you his services—and all you pay him is $4.00—after he has proven his value to 


- you. 


' 


How can he do it? By working for you through his two brand-new books “Me, 
Triumphant!” and “Short Cuts for Salesmen.” 


They are not just books. They are Jack Klein himself. His own personality— 
his own experience—the trials and tribulations of 18 years as salesman and sales- 


manager. 




















A few of the subjects covered 
in “ME, TRIUMPHANT!” 


John Grant, salesman, leaves his 
home-town for greener pastures. He 
comes to New York with $2.35 in 
his pocket, with a wife and children, 
unpaid bills and debts at home. John 
thinks the whole world is against 
him. He starts to work. He can’t 
break through. He’s licked. 


The story goes on: John Grant’s 
Evolution. His conquest of himself. 
His march to success and _ inde- 
pendence. 


What John Grant, typical sales- 
man, found out about himself. How 
he remedied his shortcomings. What 
— him back. What made him go 
ahead. 


About trouble at home, nagging 
wives. extravagance, jealousy, sick- 
ness, debts. 


Time is Capital. Hidden wastes. 
Standards of living, appearance, 
friends, _ selfconfidence, shyness, 
“overworked” territories. 


Making selling Play. Liking your 
Work. Character and Credit. You 
are as good as your prospect! What 
are lucky breaks? The Romance of 
Selling. Are you progressing? 


The Opportunities in selling. Are 
you a salesman by choice? Selling 
needs hig Men. About changing jobs 
—the great temptation. Selling and 
Nerve. 





ME, TRIUMPHANT! 
The Story of a Salesman Who Got There 
By JACK KLEIN 
Foreword by B. C. Forbes 


John Grant, salesman—typical salesman. 

Symbolic of all salesmen—all selling. 

Alibis. The excuses. Ready to give up. 
women. Family troubles. Broke. 

Then the awakening. John Grant’s common sense 
comes to the front. He gets on to himself. 

He follows the rules of the game—he becomes a 
success. 

How? Why? What made him fail? What made 
him succeed? 

Here is a book as stirring as a novel—as vivid as 
any fiction—yet it’s true. 

What was the matter with John Grant is the matter 
with 95 per cent. of all salesmen. 

What made John Grant come through will make 
evciy salesman come through! 


SHORT CUTS FOR SALESMEN 
By JACK KLEIN 
Foreword by B. C. Forbes 


Packed with sound, workable material that has 
helped other men to make sales—to hang up new 
records. 

An invaluable help to the man who is willing to 
work and who wants to make more money for himself 
and his firm. 

It shows how to make every call count—how to 
make the prospect sign on the dotted line—how to 
eliminate waste—how to make every minute of the 
day productive—how to be a selling salesman—and 
it gives a hundred other pointers for increasing sales. 


W ine— 


Mail the Coupon To-day and have these two 
books come to you ON APPROVAL. Return them 
within five days if they are not THE BEST 
BOOKS ON SELLING you ever saw. If you 
keep them—pay when billed. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Send me a copy of “ME, TRIUMPHANT” and “SHORT CUTS FOR SALESMEN” ON APPROVAL. 














A few of the subjects covered 
in “SHORT CUTS” 
Be yourself—Eight hours a day— 
Mental laziness—Habits. 
How important is a prospect? 
Why men quit—That first call— 
Real selling—Feeling blue. 
How five men got orders that 
others had lost. 
Is a man a better salesman at 30 
than at 55? 
Don’t let down on your sales talk. 
To salaried salesmen — The 12 
magic beans—Give yourself an even 
break—-Production records—Are you 
ever alone? 
re you your own boss? On 


alibis — Defense mechanism — The 
greatest tragedy in life—The law of 
averages. 


The stakes you play as a sales- 
man. 

How one “Star” does it. 

What do you want?—The story is 
the thing—Are you broke on Satur- 
day? 

How to borrow money — Where 
are you going?—Wishes vs. wants. 
Prospects are not mind readers. 

If you were a sales manager. 

Why salesmen don’t get in. 

Battering for an interview—Don’t 
overlook the secretary! 

Call-backs — High-spotting — 


Straight canvass — Twelve talks a 
ay. ; 
“Sure Fire’ prospects -—- Know 


when to leave. 
What’s your complaint now ?—The 
inferiority complex. 
The standard sales talk. 
Saturdays and Sundays. 


I shall 


either return the books within 5 days and owe you nothing, or pay the Special Price of only $4.00 for both. (If you pre- 
fer to pay now, your money will be refunded if you return the books within 5 days.) 


SPECIAL QUANTITY  § 
PRICES 


Quote me your special prices for 
Ol ME, TRIUMPHANT 


copies of [] Both Books 


1) SHORT CUTS FOR SALESMEN 31 
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